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SONGS FROM RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
By MacEpwarp LEACH AND Horace P. BEcK 


URING THE WINTER OF 1947, the junior author recorded the 
D songs of Stanley Russell Pendleton, a Negro living in Newport, Rhode 

Island. The informant suggested that a trip to Huntly, Rappahan- 
nock County, Virginia, might prove a profitable venture. Accordingly we 
proceeded thither in the spring of the same year, equipped with a recording 
machine and discs supplied by the Folk Music Department of the Library of 
Congress, Duncan Emrich, Chief. 

The material presented here was gathered in a week’s time within a radius 
of ten miles from ‘‘Little’’ Washington, Virginia. The area was bounded on 
the east by Amisville, on the north by Chester’s Gap and on the south by 
Thompson’s Gap. Within this semicircle one finds a wide range of topog- 
raphy. At Amisville there are rich lowlands, at Huntly foothills, and at both 
Gaps, mountains. At Amisville and at Huntly the roads are good and com- 
munications excellent; whereas the communities at Chester’s Gap are almost 
isolated, and those at Thompson’s completely so. The nearest town where 
any industrial employment or commercial entertainment may be obtained is 
Front Royal, nineteen miles north of Chester’s Gap and therefore, not easily 
accessible to all. Accordingly, the people are dependent to a large measure on 
their own resources for entertainment. From the mountains to the south and 
west a large number have been forced to move since their lands have been 
confiscated by the government to make the Park. Consequently many of the 
older mountain dwellers have been scattered, and were not readily available. 
the very ones who would be the most valuable to any one hunting old songs, 
since they lived in these more remote and isolated areas. 

Unfortunately for the folklorist seeking songs and ballads, the region has 
been invaded by an evangelical spirit who has caused a reversion of culture 
that smacks strongly of the more unfortunate aspects of medieval times. 
Through his ministry most of the community has become converted to the 
“true path.”’ The “true path” consists of putting aside all terrestrial pleasures 
in the hope of attaining rewards in the next world. Of the things that are 
taboo, the singing of folk songs and ballads, and social gatherings, other than 
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for religious purposes, seems to head the list. Still, custom is a hard thing to 
stamp out, and although the old earthly songs go, some of the tunes and the 
sentiment remain in the hymns and spirituals. 

Many of the people possess either radios or phonographs, and automobiles, 
all three of which serve, to a certain degree, to arouse new and outside inter. 
ests to supplant the more traditional ones. However, neither the radio nor 
the phonograph is entirely detrimental from the ballad hunter’s point of view. 
It is not the matter of a moment to change the taste acquired over centuries 
and therefore, hillbilly music is what they like and listen to. From Wheeling 
and Nashville, they are given a liberal supply of modern mountain music and 
a smattering of the better known Child ballads, as well as a few American 
ballads and folk songs. The same is true of the phonograph for recordings of 
the Carter family still are found. However, these agencies seem to be of more 
benefit in preserving the hillbilly type of music and directing it into newer 
channels, than in preserving the traditional texts. Occasionally, one runs into 
a popular folksong, like ‘“‘Boll Weavil,”’ where it is hard to decide whether the 
song is indigenous to the region or part of a piece heard over the radio or 
from a record in the hands of a friend. Still, it must be admitted that such 
commercial entertainment is far better suited to the preservation of an older 
culture than the hot jazz of our more sophisticated societies. That the tradi- 
tional texts are fast fading is all too evident when one considers the fact that 
all but one of the singers recorded was past middle age and most had to delve 
deep into past memories to find the material. In fact, one informant, Mrs. 
Williams, took two days to remember ‘‘Lady Margaret”’ and could not re- 
member when she had last sung it. Everyone stated that his parents, dead a 
quarter of a century, remembered the songs well. 

It is not the primary purpose of this paper to add to the steadily increasing 
store of variants of themes already known. Rather it is the intention to show 
the scope of songs sung in a specific region and to recount only startling 
variants of the better known songs. To this end, recordings of ‘‘Boll Weavil,” 
“John Henry,” ‘“The Gallows Tree,” ‘‘Froggie,’’ ‘‘Down in the Valley,” etc., 
have been omitted. 

Finally, it must be stated that the collection given here is only the partial 
stirring of a pool of general folklore. The extent of the songs in the region 
has by no means been completely explored. No attempt was made to collect 
folklore, and religious songs have been entirely omitted. There is a wealth of 
herbals, superstitions, folk history, signs, symbols and religious song still to 
be gathered. It is the hope of the authors to return to this region and to 
study it until the whole pattern of the folk culture becomes apparent. 

We used eight informants, all except one, middle-aged or older. Silas 
Pendleton, forty-five years of age, was born at Huntly, Rappahannock 
County, Virginia, and lived there for many years. There he learned a large 
stock of folk songs and ballads. When recorded he was living at Newport, 
R. I. He knew all the usual songs and was able to pick most of them out on the 
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guitar, but he rarely sings any more; some of the songs he said he had not 
sung in years. Mrs. Josh Williams, eighty years old, of Huntly, sang ‘‘Lady 
Margaret” after working the song out of her memory. She and her husband 
had known many more songs, but they remember only scraps of them now. 
“Shack’”’ Hunter, a Negro, well past middle age, is recognized around “‘Little”’ 
Washington, Va. as one of the best of the Negro singers in the vicinity, but 
he prefers to sing songs learned from the radio, though he knows many of the 
older songs. J. Mahoney and his brother, W. H. Mahoney live at Chester’s 
Gap at the end of a difficult mountain road. Both know many songs. Mr. 
J. Mahoney especially has the reputation through the mountains of being an 
exceptionally fine singer. But he has ‘‘retired from the world,” having em- 
braced the Pentacostal faith, and consequently it is very difficult to get him 
to sing any but religious songs. His brother was more amenable, but alas his 
memory and voice were uncertain. Mr. Henry Whorton, living back in the 
country beyond Amisville, is an old-time fiddler and banjoist. He knows 
snatches of many songs and ballads and in more detail many banjo tunes. 
All of Henry Whorton’s thirteen children can sing or pick a guitar except one. 
The most skillful is son Charles, aged twenty-three. He has learned some of 
the old songs from his father but prefers generally the modern songs of the 
radio. Henry Gore, aged fifty-five, was recorded in Philadelphia. He was born 
and raised in Smedley, Rappahannock County, Virginia. From his father he 
learned many songs, a few of which he still remembers though he never sings 
them any more. Henry Pullen, sixty years of age, lives on a mountain behind 
Smedley. He plays a banjo and knows a great stock of banjo tunes, but his 
stock of ballads is meagre. His mother, he says, could sing ballads from 
morning until night and never repeat herself. Folk songs and ballads in 
Rappahannock County are rapidly dying out; when the present older genera- 
tion is gone there will be none left who know them. A few old songs may 
linger on, transformed by influence of radio singing; a few new ones may be 
made on the old patterns to record and dramatize local events, but the old 
culture is rapidly going. 


“Rich Lady from London” (‘‘The Brown Girl’) (Child 295) 


This is not the conventional type, in that here the boy refuses the girl who 
then puts the best face possible on the situation before dying. It also suggests 
Child B in the number of rings, but unlike Child B, the rings are refused. 
Finally, the sea element is almost entirely lost except for the incidental vo- 
cabulary. Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia, p. 537; Brewster, Ballads 
and Songs of Indiana, p. 164; Sharp, English Folksongs of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, 1, 295; M. E. Henry, Still More Ballads and Folksongs from the 
Southern Highlands; JAF, 45 (1932), 53- For a discussion of the relation of 
this ballad to Child 295, see Hudson, Folk-Songs of Mississippi, p. 128, and 
Kirkland, Southern Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1938), 79. Barry, Eckstorm, and 
Smythe, British Ballads from Maine, ch. 2. (W.H.M.) 
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1. There’s a fair English Lady, from London she came 
A beautiful damsel, called Sally by name. 


2. Her riches were so great, and her honor so high 
If I must reward you, she would cross and deny. 


3. It’s now you may tarry, and go on your course 
For I know I'll never marry you, unless I am forced. 


4. ‘No forc’ning, no force’ning, no forc’ning,”’ said she, 
For there’s plenty other boys, are waiting for me. 


For twenty-four days has rolled and passed by 
This beautiful damsel took sick at last. 


wn 


6. She was sick and low. She knew not for a while 
She sent for this young man, she once had denied. 


~~ 


It’s, ‘‘Am I the doctor, can kill or can cure?”’ 
Or it’s, ‘‘Am I this young man, you once had denied?” 


8. ‘‘Yes, you are the doctor, can kill or can cure, 
And without your assistance, I’m ruined I’m sure.” 






* In the sixth and fourteenth measures, Mr. Mahoney gets an extra beat. This has been 
compensated for by the pause in measure fourteen and the dotted eighth and thirty-second 
notes in measure six. His rhythm, other than this, is pretty good. The music is transcribed by 
Antoinette Manos and Helen Fernald. 
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g. She pulled from her fingers, gold diamond rings three 
Saying, ‘‘Take them and wear them, while you’re dancing over me. 


10. ‘‘No keep your rings, Sally, and lie them on your breast, 
For I'll dance on your grave, Love, while you're lying at rest. 


11. Well it’s Sally is dead, and you all may be exposed 
To some of her relations, she has willed her fine clothes. 


12. She has taken her lodgings, in the banks of cold clay 
Her body, cheeks, lie a-moldering away. 


“Lord Thomas” (‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet’’) (Child 73) 


Greatly compressed, the song emphasizes only the riddle portion of the 
ballad. It is interesting to note in this, as in other ballads, the rationalization 
of the language and the fossilization of words where their meaning has be- 
come lost as in “he tangled all at the ring.’’ A. K. Davis, Jr., Traditional 
Ballads of Virginia, p. 191. (W.H.M.) 

















1. Lord Thomas abeing a bold young man, 
The keeper of King’s Hall. 
Fair Eleanor being as fair skinned girl, 
As ever the sun shined on, 
As ever the sun shined on. 


2. Come riddle, dear Mother, come riddle, 
Come riddle us both in one. 
It’s must I marry fair Eleanor alone, 
Or bring the Brown Girl home? 
Or bring the Brown Girl home? 


3. ‘‘The Brown Girl she has house and lands, 
Fair Ellen, she has none. 
And I would advise you, my good Will, 
To bring the Brown Girl home, 
To bring the Brown Girl home.” 


4. He saddled his horse, 
He bridled it well, 
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Put on his finger ring. 

And every city that he rode through, 
He was taken to be some King, 

He was taken to be some King. 


5. He rode to Fair Ellen’s Hall. 
He tangled all at the ring. 
And none so ready, but Fair Ellen herself, 
To rise and let him in, 
To rise and let him in. 


6. “What news, what news, have you brought me? 
What news, what news,”’ said she. 
“I’ve come to ask you to my weddin’. 
Bad news, bad news,”’ said he. 
“Bad news, bad news,”’ said he. 


“Lady Margaret” (‘‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William”) (Child 74) 


This is like the typical story except that the ghost motif is entirely absent 
from the poem and William goes in daylight to see his love. No mention other 
than the first is made of his wife. However, it is in the latter part of the poem 
that the widest variations occur. In the last stanza particularly we notice a 
change in the rose-brier motif. William’s grave produces nothing, while Lady 
Margaret’s grave grows a brier that reaches over to Sweet William's breast 
and dies, for some reason, before it can tie itself in a true love’s knot. Alone 
of all the variants, this one appears to point out an unrequited love, even 
after death. A. K. Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, p. 221; Phillips 
Barry, British Ballads from Maine, p. 134; Helen Flanders, Vermont Folk- 
Songs and Ballads, p. 213. (Mrs. J.W.) 
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1. I know nothing ’bout Lady Margaret, 
Or she knows nothing about me. 

But tomorrow night, before eight o’clock, 

Lady Margaret my bride shall see. 
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2. Lady Margaret was sitting in her ivory hall, 
A combing back her hair. 
Oh it’s who should she spy, 
Twas Sweet William and his bride, 
To the church altar as they drew nigh. 


3. Down she threw her ivory comb, 
And back she threw her hair. 
And made a bow by her own bowing door, (bower door) 
And was never seen there any more. 

4. The night abeing gone an’ the days a coming on, 


When all men were awake. 
Sweet William arose, put on his clothes, 
Lady Margaret determined to find. 


5. He rode, and he rode, and he rode, 
And he rode ’till he came to her father’s house. 
There was no one but Lady Margaret’s brother, 
For to rise and let him in. 


6. “Good morning, Sir, Good morning, Sir. 
Ok pray, how do you do? 
Oh which a way is Lady Margaret 
Or is she now with thee?”’ 


7. ‘She is neither in her clothes chamber, 
Neither in her hall. 
She is now in her closed coffin, 
Stretched out by the side of the wall.” 


. “Unfold, unfold those winding sheets, 
And all that is so fine, 
And let me kiss those cold clay lips 
That oft times has kissed mine.” 


io) 


9. Three times he kissed her cold clay lips. 
Three times he kissed her cheek. 
Three times he kissed her cold clay lips, 
And that enticed him in. 


10. Lady Margaret died for pure, pure love. 
Sweet William died for sorrow. 
Lady Margaret died oh like today, 
Sweet William died tomorrow. 


11. And it sprung a red rose out of Lady Margaret’s grave, 
And it grown on Sweet William’s breast. 

If it had a grown but one more year 

It would’a tied in a true love’s knot. 
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“Barbara Allen” (Child 84) 


Although incomplete in that it leaves out the stanza about the ball and 
differs in minor respects elsewhere, this is a typical version. It is included for 
a twofold reason, first because the music and the singing are superb and, most 
important, that of all the ballads collected, this and this alone seemed to be 
acceptable to the present-day youth. Although Mr. Wharton, senior, knew 
many songs, his twenty-three year old son sang only this one traditiona) 
ballad, and it was the only one that enjoyed any current popularity. A. K, 
Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, p. 302. (C.W.) 
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1. It was in the merry month of June, 
When the green buds they were swellin’, 
William on his deathbed lay, 

For the love of Bobr’y Allen. 


2. He sent his servant to town one day, 
Where Bobr’y was a dwellin’. 
‘‘My master sent me here for you, 
If your name is Bobr’y Allen.” 


3. Slowly, slowly she got up, 

Slowly went she nigh him. 
And all she said when she got there, 
“Young man I think you are dying.” 


4. ‘‘Do you remember in yonder town, 
In yonder town a drinkin’? 
When you were treating the maids all around 
You slighted Bobr’y Allen?” 


5. ‘Yes, I remember in yonder town, 
In yon town a drinking, 
And I was treating the maids all around 
But my heart was for Bobr’y Allen.” 


6. As she was walking ’cross the field 
She saw a corpse acoming. 
“Lay down, lay down, your time has come, 
That I may look upon you.” 


7. “Oh Mother, oh Mother, go make my bed. 
Go make it long and narrow. 
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For Willie died for love, pure love. 
Now I must die of sorrow. 


8. Willie was buried in the old church yard. 
Bobr’y was buried beside him. 
On Willie’s grave grew a red red rose, 
On Bobr’y’s grew a green briar. 


9. They grew so tall round the old church wall 
That they could not grow any higher. 
All wrapped and tied in a true love’s knot, 
And the rose grew around the briar. 


“‘Chimbley Pole’’ (‘‘Willie Weaver’’) 


Unlike most of the Will the Weaver songs this one begins with the story 
itself and proceeds to recount the incident fully and dramatically. It is an 
interesting example of how a ballad clears itself of superfluous material and 
dramatizes the point. P. G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana, p. 360; 
I. G. Carter, JA F, 46 (1933), 22; Shoemaker, North Pennslyvania Minstrelsy, 
p. 135; Williams, Folksongs of the Upper Thames, p. 106; MacKenzie, Ballads 
and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, p. 328. (J.M.) 
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1. Oh Willie, oh Willie, I come for to tell you 
Who I saw with your wife last night, 
Who I saw with your wife last night, 
Who I saw with your wife last night. 


2. I saw your wife and Willie Weaver 
On the 'dorable step together. 
On the step of your own door, 
In they went, was seen no more. 
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3- Willie come home in a terrible wonder 
He knocked at the door, he knocked like thunder. 
‘‘Who come there?” the weaver cried. 
‘“Tis my husband, you must hide.” 


4. “Up the chimbley you must venture 
Fore I let my husband enter,” 
She cried out with a double fold. 
“Get up on the chimbley pole!” 


5. Willie came in with a terrible frown 
He searched the house, and rooms all 'round, 
He searched the house, and rooms all 'round, 
A living soul there couldn’t be found. 


6. By the fire he was making, 
Up the chimbley he was gazing, 
There he spied the wretched soul 
Setting on the chimbley pole. 


7. It’s, ‘Ha! Ha! Ha! How glad I’ve found you 
Neither killed you, hanged, nor drowned you.” 
This he thought, nothing spoke 
Built him on a rousing smoke. 


8. He built him on a rousing fire, 
Then the weaver, he clim higher. 
There he set with a little more ease, 
Till he begin to cough and sneeze. 


9. He built him on a fiery fury. 
Then she cried out, ‘‘Oh great jury! 
Take him down, spare his life, 
And I will be your lawful wife.” 


10. It’s down the chimbley he did take him. 
Then so verily he did shake him. 
Hands and face, clothes likewise, 
Sent him home with two black eyes. 


““Murdered Wife”’ (‘“‘McAfee’s Confession’’) 


This is a greatly compressed fragment omitting the stanzas concerned with 
throttling the wife and the last two moralizing stanzas. According to Mrs. 
M. M. Sonners, Warren, Indiana, this ballad is based on an actual occurrence. 
Belden suggests that the ballad is based on the hanging of one John McAfee 
at Dayton, Ohio, in 1825, Ballads and Songs, p. 317. Mrs. Sonners learned the 
ballad from her mother in Ohio about 1865. Louise Pound, American Ballads 
and Songs, No. 68; John Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, 
p. 164; Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Songs, p. 16; Cox, 
Folk-Songs of the South, p. 192; JAF, 29 (1916), 185; Belden, Modern Philol- 
ogy, 2 (1904-1905), 574; JAF, 25 (1912), 12; E. J. Stout, Folklore from Iowa 
(MAFS, Vol. 29, 1936), p. 107. (J.M.) 
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1. It’s nine young men 
And learn from me 
This sad and mournful history. 


2. When I was only nine years old, 
My mother and my father dear, 
Whom both lie in their silent grave, 
On the honest way I had to live. 


3. Iwas taken to my uncle’s room. 
’Twas little did this poor girl know, 
To live a lonesome and single life, 
I'd take unto myself a wife. 


4. She was as good and kind to me, 
As any woman need to be. 
And would of lived, I have no doubt 
If I never had saw this Heddy Shout. 


5. All on one pleasant summer night, 
All things was still, the stars shone bright. 
My wife was ill, lying on her bed, 
When I went to her, this I said. 


6. ‘‘Dear wife, dear wife, here’s medicine for you 
The doctor says it will cure you.” 
She gave to me one tender look, 
And in her lips this poison took. 


7. Down on the bed by her baby 
Down to the last long sleep she lay, 


8. Now her head’s beneath the sod, 
I hope her soul is with her God, 
And mine may burn in eternity. 

It’s all this day I’ll tell to thee. 
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9. I'd give this world ten thousand more, 
If I could only bring to life, 
If I could only bring to life, 
My own, my sweet dearest murdered wife. 


“Henry Green”’ 


Like ‘‘McAfee’s Confession,”’ this song is purported to be based on facts 
concerning a murder that took place in Berlin, New York, on Tuesday the 
nineteenth day of February, 1845. This is a compressing of a twenty-four 
stanza broadside. Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, 12 (1937), 
12-18; Flanders and Brown, Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads, p. 65; Ran- 
dolph, Ozark Folksongs, II, 121. (J.M.) 
































Mr. Mahoney changes the tune slightly, as most folk singers do, to fit 
different verses. The following is the third and fourth verse, with the slight 
variations noted. 


















































1. Come listen to my story, 
Good people young and old. 
While | relate this trial to you, 
’Twill make your blood run cold. 
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2. Concerning a fair lady, 
Miss Wire (Wyait) was her name. 
She’s murdered by her husband 
And he hung for the same. 


3. Miss Wire she was beautiful, 
As this you may plainly see. 
Young Henry he was wealthy, 
acts And of a high degree. 
the 
four 
37), 
.an- 


sa 


It’s, ‘‘Mary dear,” It’s, ‘‘Mary, 
If you’ll become my wife, 

I'll guide you as a parent, 
Through all the cares of life.” 


. “To be your wife, dear Henry, 
It’s freely I'll consent. 
Before we would be married long, 
I’m afraid you would repent. 


wn 


6. ‘Before we would be married long, 
You’d think me a disgrace. 
For you are so much richer than I, 
Which oft times is the case.” 


They was not married scarcely a week, 
When Mary was taken ill. 

Great doctors they were sent for, 

To try this wonderful skill. 


x 


8. Great doctors they was sent for, 
it But none of them could save. 

nt It was pronounced by all around, 
“‘She must go to her grave.” 


9. Her brothers hearing all of this 
Straightway their sister to see. 
It’s, ‘‘Sister dear,’’ it’s ‘Sister 
You're dying, the doctors tell me.” 


1o. It’s ‘‘Sister dear,” it’s ‘‘Sister 
Your life is now to an end. 
And haven’t you been poisoned, 
By whom you call your friend?” 


11. It’s Henry hearing all of this 
Straightway his wife to see. 
It’s ‘“‘Mary dear,” it’s “‘Mary 
Were you ever deceived by me?” 


12. Three times she said, ‘‘Dear Henry,” 
And turned all in a swoon. 
He looked on her with a distant look, 
And silently left the room. 
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13. ‘It’s when I’m dead and buried, 
Don’t have my Henry hung. 
It’s freely I'll forgive him, 
This which is more than sin.” 


14. “‘I love him just the same now 
As when he was my friend.”’ 


“Sidney Allen” 


The story of Sidney and his brother Claude Allen is based on fact. Songs 
about both brothers are fairly common. However, the popular versions of 
“Claude Allen’’ vary widely from the one recorded here. Henry and Matte- 
son, Southern Folklore Quarter y, § (1941), 142; see Richardson and Spaeth, 
American Mountain Songs, pp. 34, 106; Hudson, Specimens of Mississippi 
Folk-Lore, No. 71; Henry, JAF, 45 (1932), 147. The song given here lacks 
completeness and we are left in doubt concerning the fate of the sheriff, 
which is typical of many of the Negro ballads. (S.P.) 
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Come all you people, if you want to hear, 
The story of a cruel mountaineer. 


Sidney Alleyn was the prisoner, and he was so game, 
He shot the courthouse and won his fame. 


Coachman called the jury, right at half past nine. 
Sidney Alleyn was the prisoner, and he was on time. 


He mounted to the bar with his pistol in his hand, 
And he sent Judge Mansfield to the promised land. 


Just a moment later, the place was in a roar, 
The dead and the dying were a-lying on the floor. 


With a thirty-eight pistol and a thirty-eight shot, 
He backed the sheriff up against the wall. 


The Sheriff saw that he was in a mighty bad place, 
The mountaineer was staring him right in the face. 


He turned to the window and then he said, 


‘Just a moment more and we'll all be dead.”’ 


Sidney mounted to his pony and away that he did ride, 
His friends and his nephews, they were riding by his side. 
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They all shook hands and swore that they would hang 
Before they would give up to the Vivian Gang. 


11. Sidney Alleyn wandered and he travelled all around. 
Still he was captured in that western town. 


12. They took poor Sidney with a ball and chain, 
And they put him on that Eastbound train. 


13. He arrived back home just about eleven forty one; 
He met his wife and daughter and his two little son. 


14. They all shook hands and they knelt down to pray, 
And says, “‘Oh Lord, please don’t take our father away.” 


15. The people all gathered from far and near. 
To see poor Sidney sent to the electric chair. 


16. Through great surprise, the judge he says, 
‘“‘He’s agoin’to the penitiantry instead.” 
“Frankie and Johnny”’ 


Although this ballad is almost universally known it has been included 
because it presents some originality. 








I'm a'goin' a way, and I'm a' ‘to etay, but never comin’ home. Gonna 





mies mo honey, inthe days to come,....+- 


1. Frankie and Johnny were sweethearts. 
They had a quarrel one day. 
Johnny devowed he would leave her. 
Said he was goin’ away. 
But never comin’ home. 
He was goin’ away to roam. 


2. Frankie got down and pleaded, 
‘Johnny why don’t you stay? 
You know honey that I done you wrong, 
But please don’t go away.” 
And Frankie sighed, 
And Johnny cried. 
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“Oh, I’m agoin’ away, 
And I’m agoin’ to stay. 
But never comin’ home. 
“‘You gonna miss me honey, 
In the days to come, 
When the winter wind begins to blow, 
An’ the ground is covered up with snow. 
You think of me, 
You wait to be, 
I’m your lovin’ man. 
You’re gonna miss me honey, 
In the days days to come.” 


Frankie saysa to Johnny, 

“Say man, your hour has come.” 
From underneath of her kimono, 
Then she drew a forty-four gun. 

It was her affair, 

Quit alikin’ affair. 

Johnny fled down the stairway, 
Cryin’ ‘‘Oh Frankie don’t shoot!”’ 
Frankie taken aim with her forty-four 
Five times with the loot-it-did-shoot. 
An’ he fell, 

An’ he yell. 


Go get your rubber tire hearses, 
Go get your rubber tire hack. 

Take him down into the graveyard, 
For I shot him in the back, 

With my great big gun, 

Jus’ as he went to run. 


They put out the policemen; 

Taken me right away. 

Locked me down in the dungeon cell, 
And throwed that key away. 

Say, my Johnny’s dead, 

Just because he said. 


. “Oh, I’m agoin’ away 
And I’m agoin’ to stay. 
But never comin’ home. 
Jus’ because he said; 
“You gonna miss me honey, 
In the days to come, 
When the winter wind begins to blow, 


An’ the ground is covered up with snow. 


You think of me, 
You wait to be, 

I’m your lovin’ man. 
You’re gonna miss me honey, 
In the days days to come.” 
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“John Henry” 


Songs of John Henry are legion, but this, so far as we know, is the only 
John Henry chant-fable. The mingling of Negro folk heroes as in the battle 
with Stackolee is not particularly novel, but taking John Henry to the White 
House and putting him in ‘‘a safe” (i.e., cupboard) is. It is not often that a 
snatch of the ballad leads to a scrap of the folk tale. Usually, both are con- 
sidered as separate items. 

















John Henry told his pardner, 

“Brother, you’d better pray. 
The day that I miss this piece o’steel, 
Tomorrow’ll be your buryin’ day, Lawd, Lawd. 


Tomorrer be your buryin’ day.” 
John Henry had a sweetheart. 
Her name was Polly Gray. 
Every time he hit that drill on the head 
You'd hear poor Polly say, 
“John Henry is a steel drivin’ man, Lawd, Lawd. 
John Henry’s a steel drivin’ man.” 


Spoken: John Henry met Stackolee one time. Both of them were very good friends. 
Stackolee was goin’ with John Henry’s Old Lady. Jus’ tryin’ to cut in on John Henry. 
At that time they were down on the Mississippi River. Now John Henry met Stacko- 
lee down on the river. Stackolee was just a little short fellow. About so tall and 
John Henry was a great big man. Stackolee and John Henry got into a great big 
argument. John Henry started to hit Stackolee. Stackolee shot the ties off John 
Henry’s shoes. He shot the buttons off his shirt. He shot the shirt off his collar. 
Then John Henry turned around and smack Stackolee right down in the river. Then 
he run way down the Mississippi River and smack Stackolee out again. Smacked 
him clean out the river. That’s John Henry. 


Taken John Henry to the White House 
They laid him in a safe. 

Ladies from the east and men from the west, 
Cryin’ “John Henry’s a steel drivin’ man.” 


“The Tramp” 
(Can I sleep in your barn all night, Mister ?) 


This ballad gives an interesting variant to the usual theme. Usually, one 
finds that the wife and son run off with a stranger and the husband later finds 
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their graves. In this version only the son departs and the implication is kid. 
napping. The wife does not enter the picture. See Cambiaire, East Tennessee 
and Western Virginia Mountain Ballads, p. 117; also Publications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 6, 1927. (J.M.) 
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And the North wind a! vhiet-Lin’ @ - round. 
May I stay in your barn tonight mister, 
For it’s cold lying out on the ground. 
Oh the cold rain is drizzling so chilly, 
And the North wind’s awhistling around. 


So he asked me how long I’d been tramping, 
And to live in the single of life. 

“‘T will tell you my story, kind mister, 
By cutting in my heart this same night. 


. “T once had a home and a family, 


A wife and a dear little boy. 
And each night when I went from my working, 
My heart overflowing with joy. 


. ‘‘When I go home from my working, 


There’s no one to meet me at the door. 
And no one to kiss me kind welcome, 
Like they was there before. 


. “There was something that looked like a letter, 


Placed on the marble stand, 
And as soon as my eye fell upon it, 
I took it right up in my hand. 


. “Oh the words that was written in that letter, 


Was enough to run a man wild, 
For a stranger had come from the city, 
And had run off and carried my child. 


. “Oh, I passed by a big house last summer, 


And I fell where my baby had died. 
I knealt right down by its grave. 
‘Twas the first time I ever shed a tear. 


. “Oh I thought that I heard Willie’s voice 


Spring out from beneath the cut cod. 
I thought that I heard Willie’s voice 
Saying, ‘Leave my little angel with God.’ ” 
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‘May I Sleep in Your Barn Tonight?’ (B) (H.G.) 


1. May I sleep in your barn tonight mister, 
he For it is cold lying out on the ground. 
The rain is falling so chilly 

And the north wind is whistling around. 


ee 


2. Ido not use tobacco, 
Nor carry any matches to light, 
I will do you no harm kind mister 
If you will let me sleep in your barn overnight. 


3. You ask me how long I’ve been tramping, 
How long I’ve been leading this life? 
To tell you the story kind mister, 
Is like cutting my heart with a knife. 


4. It was six years ago last summer, 
I never shall forget the sad day, 
When a stranger came out in the country 
All dressed up so fine and so gay. 


5. He was tall, erect, and good looking, 
He proved to be a man who had wealth. 
He wanted to stop in the country 
And board there awhile for his health. 


6. As I returned from my work one evening 
Whistling along in my joy 
I found that my wife and the stranger 
Had run off and taken my boy. 


7. Thanks, kind mister, it is time for me to leave, 
I'll never stop tramping 
Until I give the stranger the doom, 
That he ought to receive. 


“John Hardy” 


Like ‘‘Railroad Bill,’’ this song seems to have many variations. In fact, it 
might be well to suggest that those songs under strong Negro influence seem 
to be in an almost wholly amorphous state, to be organized and formed as the 
individual singer sees fit. For bibliography, see J. H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the 
South, pp. 175-177 for discussion; John and Alan Lomax, Folk-Song, U.S.A., 
pp. 306-307; J. H. Cox, JAF, 32 (1919), 505-520. (S.H.) 
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John Hardy was a desprit little man. 

He carried two guns every day. 

He shot a man on that East Virginia Line, 
Just tryin’ to make his get-a-way. 


John Hardy had a pretty little gal. 

The dress that she wore was blue. 

She come skipping on down to the old jail house, 
Sayin’, ‘‘Daddy, I’ve been true to you.” 


“McKinley” (1) 


Although the authors have searched until the edge of exhaustion, no refer- 
ences to this ballad have been found except from one James Dorcey, a Negro, 
aged fifty-five, resident of Newport, Rhode Island, who remembers one verse, 
which follows. 

“T’solga T’solga (Czolgosz) 
See what you have done. 
You have killed our president 
With a smokeless hammerless gun.” 


“McKinley” (II) (S.P.) 


The version here recorded is the remnant of a much longer poem and owes 
some of its present length to borrowings from ‘‘Frankie and Johnnie.” 
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McKinnley says to Doctor, won't you save me if you can. etc. 


1. McKinley went to Buffalo, thought he knew it all 
Wasn't long before he was landed with a ball 
Ain't it sad. 


2. Rush him to the hospital lay him on the stand 
McKinley says to doctor, ‘‘Won’t you save me if you can.” 
Refrain. 


3. People in the hospital all gather ‘round 
McKinley says to doctor, ‘‘Won’t you please lay me down.” 
Refrain. 
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The following ballad was composed and sung by the narrator to an audience 
at a talent show, and he remarked sadly that he was “‘cut off half way.” Ap- 
parently he does not realize that, except for a few stanzas, it is identical to the 
ballad of McKinley, which he knows by heart. Thus is one folk song changed 
to another. Were he living in fertile ballad country, there is no doubt that this 
song, with improvements, would be picked up and sung generally. As it is, 
it will probably, and happily, sink into oblivion. (S.P.) 
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McKinley begin to holler, McKinley begin to scream. 
Doctor says, ‘‘Hand me down one bottle morphine.” 
Refrain. 


McKinley's wife gazed in his face. 
Says, ‘I'm sorry. Sorry I can’t take your place.” 
Refrain. 


“Huey Long” 
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Oh Huey Long was a good old man 
But he had to go when he can, 
Ain't it sad, Lawd knows its sad. 


Taken him to that hospital, 
Laid him on that stand. 
Huey says to the doctor, 
“‘Won’t you save me if you can?”’ Refrain. 


Huey begin to holler, 

Huey begin to squall. 

Says to the doctor, ‘‘Bet you can’t find that ball 
“An’ I’m gone, Lawd knows I’m gone.”’ Refrain. 


It was too bad Huey had to go 
For he taken from the rich an’ he given to the po’. Refrain. 


People in the hospital all gather ‘round. 
Huey says to the doctor, ‘‘Won’t you please lay me down.” Refrain. 
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6. Huey’s wife gazed in his face, 
Says, I'm sorry. Sorry that I can’t take your place.”’ Refrain. 


7. With a steel tire buggy an’ a rubber tire hack 
Taken him to that cemetary an’ refused to bring him back. Refrain, 


8. Guy shot Huey, taken a chance to run. 
Marched him ‘round Louisiana and cut him down with a gun. Refrain, 


“Jessie James” 


The narrator said he once knew a great deal more of this song than the tiny 
fragment here. However, despite its brevity it tells about as much of the 
story as many of the longer narratives about dear old Jessie. Further, we 
are led to suspect that stanza three probably belongs at the end and not in 
the middle of the song. For other texts see Carl Sandburg, American Son 
Bag, p. 420; Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs, p. 64; A. H. Tolman, 
JAF, 29 (1916), 178; John and Alan Lomax, Folk-Song U.S.A., p. 283; JAF, 
45 (1932), 150; Stout p. rog. (S.P.) 


1. Jessie James was a man, 
Who traveled through this land, 
Who robbed that Eastern, Southern Ball. 


2. Robert Ford caught his eye, 
And he shot him on the sly, 
And they laid Jessie James in his grave. 


3. Dear old Jessie, poor old Jessie— 
They laid him in his grave. 


4. It was a thirty-two ball, 
That tumbled him from the wall, 
And laid Jessie James on his grave. 


“Lookin’ for That Bully of The Town” 


Whether this is the last stand of a ballad, or merely a folk song, would be 
hard to say. In its present form it is little more than a chant. However, ina 
Negro community the bully is somewhat of a hero. In other versions of the 
song the singer is hunting the bully with a gun in the hopes of killing him and 
becoming both the eradicator of the old bully as well as the new bully and 
hero himself. But, it must be admitted that as this song stands, either asa 
folk song or ballad, it is not far from the land where good, and bad, songs go. 
See H. W. Odum, JAF, 24 (1911), 293. (S.P.) 
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1. Lookin’ for that bully of that town, 
Lookin’ for that bully of that town, 
Lookin’ for that bully of that town. 
Every day, Lawd, he can’t be found. 


2. Repeat Stanza 1 


3. As I walked that lady ‘round down town, 
As I walked that lady ‘round down town, 
As I walked that lady 'round down town. 
Lookin’ for that bully of that town. 
No where that bully could be found. 


“Railroad Bill’ 


Apparently there is no set pattern for this song. Instead, various short 
anecdotes are drawn together by singers and spun out with the hero, Railroad 
Bill, serving as a loose binding thread. This particular version seems to hew 
more closely to a single narrative line than many. Carl Sandburg, American 
Song Bag, p. 284; H. W. Odum, JAF, 24 (1911), 289-292; Dorothy Scar- 
borough, On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, pp. 251-253. 
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Railroad Bill was a desprit sport, 

Shot all those buttons off that head breakman’s coat. 
Ain't it sad! 

Up on the mountain, tryin’ to make a jump 

Hear another rumblin’ from Bill's forty-four. 
Refrain. 


Railroad Bill lyin’ at the tank, 
Wanted to catch that freight train—he grab Miss Nancy Hank. 
Refrain. 


Railroad Bill, got so bad 
Took all the money that the po’ farmers had. 
Refrain. 


Railroad Bill, got so mean, 
Wouldn’ eat nothin’ but po’k an’ bean. 
Refrain. 


Railroad Bill, lyin’ down asleep, 
High sheriff tetched Bill—He jump forty feet. 
Refrain. 


High sheriff come in the back do’, Bill jumped out the winder. 
You oughter seen his po’ bare feet—how they scraped up cinder. 
Refrain. 


Railroad Bill, lyin’ at the curve, 
Wanted to catch that freight-train-didn’t have the nerve. 
Ain't it sad. 
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“Mule Skinner Blues”’ 


Various stanzas of this song are to be found in N. I. White, American 
Negro Folk Songs, pp. 264 and 266 under the titles “‘Water Boy” and 
“Workin’ on de Railroad,” respectively. The yodel perhaps is the result of 
radio influence. (C.W.) 
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1. Good Mornin’ Captain. Good mornin’ shine. 
That there mule skinner, don’t know that mule was mine. 
Odel-lea-te he he-he-oo-ee. 


























2. I’m goin’ down-town baby, what you want me bring you back? 
A walkin’ cane, an’ a bran’ new Stetson hat. 
Refrain. 


3. Workin’ on a railroad, makin’ dollar-and-a-quarter a day. 
Gals in town on Sat’day night, they spend my little pay. 
Refrain. 


4. Look a here little waterboy, bring your water bucket roun’. 
If you don’ like your job, set your water bucket down. 
Refrain. 


“Look Down That Lonesome Road”’ 


Although this is a longer version than is usually recorded, we cannot help 
noting that a considerable part of that length is due to extensive borrowing. 
Yet, owing to the already mentioned amorphous state of so much of Negro 
folk music, it would appear that a large mass of their songs is made up of 
what we might call floating lines of a cliché nature that are put in when they 
fit the tune and sentiment. Scarborough, On The Trail of The Negro Folk- 
Songs, p. 51; Lomax and Seeger, Our Singing Country, p. 404. (S.P.) 

















1. Look down, look down that lonesome road. 
Before you travel down. 


2. Sosorry, I’m so sorry 
I’m so sorry, left my home. 


3. If I hada listened to what my po’ mother said, 
I wouldn’t a been here today. 


4. For the very best meal, babe, that I ever et. 
Was at my po’ mother’s house. 


5. I’mso sorry, I’m so sorry, 
I’m so sorry that I ever left my home. 


6. They say the best of friends must part sometime, 
So why don’t you and I? 







7. Oh 
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I’m so sorry, Lawd I’m so sorry, 


I’m so sorry I ever left my home. 


“Southern Jack”’ 


This song closely parallels one with the same title in N. I. White, American 
Negro Folk Songs, p. 280. (S.H.) 
















Southern Jack Southern Jeck First thing you do, you shovel in the coal 
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1. Southern Jack, Southern Jack, 
First-thing-you-do, you-shovel-in-your-coal, 
Poke-your-head-out-the-window, 
See-the-drive-wheels-roll. 
Southern Jack, Southern Jack, 
Who, who, whooo-whooo-who, 
That’s Southern Jack. 
2. Southern Jack, Southern Jack, 
Railroad rag, railroad rag, 
First thing you do, 
You wake in the mornin’, 
Shake in the morning, 
Who, who, whoo-whoo-who, 
That’s Southern Jack. 
“Ruby” 
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Fifth verse is just an indistinguishable crooning on the word ‘“‘Ruby.” 


1. Oh Ruby got drunk, 
Pawned his hat and trunk. 
Jes’ like a po’ beggar man. 

2. Pawned his watch, 

Pawned his chain, 

Pawned his gold diamonds. 
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Ruby, - Ruby, Ruby tell me where, Where have you been so long? 
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3. Oh Ruby, Ruby, 
Ruby, tell me where, 
Where have you been so long? 


4. Oh bim-bim-bam, 
Shootin’ at a flam. 
If you think I’m your man lay me down. 


5. Oh Ru-u-bee, Ru-u-bee, 
Oh Ru-u-bee, Ru-u-bee. 


“Home, Dearie, Home”’ 


Although the original song has been reduced to a lyric cry it is interesting 
to note that the more archaic phraseology has been retained instead of the 
more common “‘the oak and the ash”’ that is usually found. Henry, JAF, 45 
(1932), 41; J. Colcord, p. 87. 












































weep-ing wil - low tree all grow green in the North Amer - 1 -kee. 


Home, and my home, and my home it will be, 
Home, and my home in the new countree, 

Where the ilka, ilka ash and the weeping willow tree, 
All grow green in the North Amerikee. 


“Fox Chase’”’ 


Years ago a Paul Bunyanish sort of fox known as Old Baldy roamed this 
region and could never be caught. Several stories about him are current in 
the area as well as this fiddle tune, purported to be about Old Baldy but the 
lyrics of which obviously have been culled from that great body of itinerant, 
cliché stanzas that seem to make up much of the Negro’s folk songs. It is 
interesting to note the change in the song to one of social protest when sung 
by the Negro. See N. I. White, American Negro Folk Songs, p. 373; Lomax 
and Seeger, Our Singing Country, p. 403; Scarborough, On the Trail of the 
Negro Folk Songs, p. 221. (H.W). 
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Variant A 


1. I’m so sorry, so sorry, so sorry 
Left my home. 


2. With chickens on my back, 


An’ hounds on my track, 
Shove when I got ready, Lawdy, Lawd. 

3. ‘Twas through my running fast, 
That I saved my life at last. 
Crossed that Mason-Dixon line. 
Forty-second time when the start me from that line— 
Run when I got ready, Lawdy, Lawd. 

Spoken: Well, they caught me in Maryland. Had to go down and spend my time, 


What you think I had to do? 


4. Took me down to that county jail, 
Judge, he passed my mind. 
With a pick an’ shovel, on my back. 
Trouble on my mind. 


5. If I hada listened, 
What my po’ mother said, 
Wouldn't be here today. 


ne ll el ee ee a ee 


Hounds after me now. (Refers to guitar music when the guitar bays like a pack of 
hounds and then fades away in the distance.) 


6. Look down, look down that lonesome road, 
Before you travel down. 
So sorry, so sorry, so sorry left my home. 


Variant B 


1. With chickens on my back, 
Hounds on my track. 
I got home in time. 


2. With chickens on my back, 
Hounds on my track, 
Pullin’ to my shanty, Lawdy, Lawd. 


3. Chickens on my back, 
Hounds on my track. 
Pull when I got ready, Lawdy, awd. 


University of Pennsylvania (Leach) 
Temple University (Beck) 











OLD WORLD TALES AMONG THE MOHAWKS 
By F. G. Speckt AND H. P. Beck 


Indians is by no means an uncommon occurrence. In fact, it is hardly 

less common to find Europe here than to find the Orient in Europe. 
This condition has not only been recognized by folklorists and anthropolo- 
gists, but much has been written about its occurrence. The idea has been so 
much considered that almost any tale that bears the slightest resemblance 
to a European story has been avidly seized upon and set down as of obvious 
European origin. Unfortunately, the results of these works have been to cast 
the shadow of doubt upon the possibility of independent origins of stories on 
this continent, or of the idea that twin beliefs could sometimes spring up 
independently in North America. Certainly there are many European folk 
tales in North America. But, one should take judicious care not to ascribe the 
smoke of a story found among the Indians as coming from the fire of Europe 
merely because it has an aroma slightly reminiscent of the European hearth. 

It is not difficult to see how these tales got among the Indians. The English 
bush runner, the French Courier de Bois, the missionary, and (to a slight 
extent) the frontiersmen, especially those who mixed with the Mohawk under 
Sir William and Guy Johnson in the 18th century, brought these old tales 
with them and told them during the long evenings in a winter camp or on a 
canoe trip in summer, to pass the time, or to illustrate a point of trade or 
religion. Nor is it surprising that the Indian should accept and remember 
such stories when we remember his own tales of giants and pigmies and 
culture heroes able to change their form and shape at will.'! For people who 
pictured the very rocks as having personalities, it was easy to remember new 
stories told by the wonderful white man who knew everything and could 
make thunder and lightning come out of a tube. 

The following narratives, representing not only Europe, but Asia as well, 
were told to the authors by Mrs. Margaret Curlyhead and Mrs. Mary Grey 
on a recent visit. The tales were learned by these intelligent women from 
their parents who narrated them in Mohawk when they were children. They 
were told to the writers in English while the two women were making the 
sweetgrass baskets that form so important a part of their modern native 
economy. 

All but two of the tales recorded here are definitely foreign in origin. ‘‘How 
the Onion Got Its Taste’’ and “Indian Funeral”’ are typically Indian stories, 
while ‘‘The Dog Girl,”’ although probably Indian, shows enough Old World 
influence to be a borderline case, especially in the attitude maintained in the 
story as well as the informant’s remarks about it. The purpose of including 
these Indian stories is threefold. First, by including the stories as they were 
given, we can see, to a certain extent, the manner in which native and foreign 


T: FIND EUROPEAN FOLK TALES among the North American 


‘For an early consideration of these tales see Jacques Cartier, The Voyages of Jacques 
Cartier, ed. H. P. Biggar. 
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tales occur in their culture. Secondly, the two primarily Indian stories were 
included as typical of native folk humor and Indian wit (as distinguished from 
humor). Finally, the native elements are given as salt to season the stew of 
the old world tales and help set them off against an Indian background. 


“The Seven-Headed Dragon’’* 


Once there was a father and three sons. They were woodcutters and lived in the 
big woods. One day they were chopping a long way from the cabin. When they got 
home the father remembered that he had left his knife at the chopping. It was almost 
dark and the father wanted his knife. He said to the oldest boy, “‘I left my knife at 
the cutting. I can’t do anything around the camp without it. I don’t know what to 
do. Will you go and get it for me?” 

The oldest boy said, ‘‘No, I cannot. I am afraid. There are wild animals in the 
woods. They might hurt me.” 

Then the father asked the next oldest boy, ‘‘Will you go?” 

“No. I am afraid.” 

Then the father only had the youngest boy left. He didn’t want to ask him. He 
was sure he would be afraid because he was the youngest, but he thought he would 
ask him anyway. He needed the knife bad. He asked him, ‘‘Will you go?” 

The youngest boy said, ‘Yes, I will go. It isn’t very far and it is moonlight. | 
will hurry.” 

The father told the boy where the knife was. ‘‘You remember that big tree we cut 
down this afternoon? Well, I put the knife on that stump. It is there.” 

The youngest boy went right away. He didn’t even wait for his supper. He ran 
all the way. He wanted to get home. When he came to the stump, there was the 
knife, sure enough. Quick he snatched it up and started back. He didn’t see anything. 

As he was going along, he looked up and saw a big bird sitting in the middle of 
the road. It was a great monster bird. Bigger than an eagle. The boy stopped. He 
was scared. He thought, ‘‘It is going to kill me.’’ But the bird didn’t move. It didn’t 
notice him because it was facing the other way. Then he thought, “If I make a big 
circle and go quiet, maybe it won’t notice me, and I can get away.”’ He tried to do 
that, but when he got opposite where the bird was it said, ‘‘Hello.’’ So the boy said, 
“Hello,”’ and the bird said, ‘‘Come here. I won’t hurt you.’’ When he got close, the 
bird asked him where he was going, and he said, ‘‘I am going home.”’ Then the bird 
said, ‘‘Pull one feather out of my head and put it in your pocket. Then you can fly 
like me if you want to.” So the boy took the feather and went on. 

When he was almost home he saw a lion sitting in the road. He was scared because 
he thought it would kill him. But the lion was looking the other way, so he decided 
to try to sneak around him, but when he got just opposite where the lion was, the 
lion said, ‘‘Hello.’’ Then the boy answered, and the lion said, ‘‘Come here. I won't 
hurt you. I am going to do something for you. Pull some hair out of my head and 
put in it your pocket. Then if you put it in your hair, you will be a lion like me 
and no one can beat you up.” The boy did that and went on. 

As he was going along, he began to think about the bird and the lion. He wondered 
if they had told the truth. He put the feather in his hair and right then he was 
flying. He steered this way and that and by and by he flew near his house. 

The camp where he lived had one window way up on the side. One pane of the 
window was broken out. The boy steered close to the window and looked in and saw 


* Narrated by Mrs. Curlyhead. 
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everybody eating supper. (The boy had been gone so long they figured something 
had happened to him, so they had decided to eat supper anyway.) When he came 
to where that broken window was, he dropped the knife inside, and it fell and stuck 
in the floor. That way his father knew he was all right. After that he flew away ’til 
he came to the ocean. There he saw a big sandy beach. He lighted on that beach and 
lay down and went to sleep. He slept until the next morning. 

Next morning he woke up and wondered where he was going. He did not know, 
so he flew out over the ocean. By and by he came to some land and a big city. It 
was a very strange place. There was nobody on the streets and the buildings were 
all closed up and the doors locked. At first he didn’t see anybody, but after a while 
he saw a beautiful girl. She was sitting in a window in the third story of one of 
the buildings. She was so beautiful and looked so sad that he flew up there and 
changed himself into a human. The girl was surprised. She asked him, ‘‘How did you 
get up here?”’ The boy told her and asked her where all the people were and why she 
was so sad. 

“There is a fierce giant here who lives downstairs. He stole me from my father 
who is king across the ocean and locked me up here. He is very wicked and very 
strong. Every day he goes out and walks around and kills people. That is why you 
don’t see anybody. They are afraid to come out because the giant might get them.” 

That is what the girl said, and the boy told her he would save her. He told her, ‘I 
am going now, but I will be back in three days. You must ask the giant how he can 
be killed. Tell him you are afraid he will die and you don’t know what will become 
of you. That way he won't suspect you want to hurt him.” Then he put the feather 
in his hair and flew down to the beach and rested for three days. 

When the three days were over, he came back and asked the girl if she had found 
how the giant could be killed. She told him that the giant was very angry when 
she asked him and said, ‘‘What! Do you think you'd like to kill me?’’ So she told 
him that she was worried about what would happen to her if he died, and he smiled 
and told her, ‘‘Don’t worry. Nobody can ever kill me. There is a snake in your 
father’s kingdom. This snake has seven heads and is very fierce. It is so fierce that 
your father has to give it a cow or a calf every day to keep it quiet. It is so fierce that 
the king has never seen what kind of creature it is. Well, inside this snake is a white 
dove and inside this dove is my heart. The only way I can be killed is for somebody 
to get that heart and throw it against the big door of my room. Then I will die.” 

When the boy heard this, he told the girl to wait. He told her he would be back 
in eight days. Then he flew across the ocean to the place where the girl’s father 
lived. He looked poor, and he asked the king’s help if he could work for the king. 
When the king heard about it, he said he could mind his cows. He was to drive them 
to the pasture in the morning and bring them back at night. The king said, ‘‘Tell him 
to be sure to leave a cow at the den of the monster beside the upper pasture every 
night when he comes home. If he doesn’t do that, the monster will kill us all.” 

When the boy heard this he was very happy. Every day he would take the cows 
to the field, but he didn’t go near the monster’s den. He didn’t give it a single cow. 
This made the monster angry, and after three days it began to roar and make a 
terrible noise. It roared so loud that it frightened all the people, and the king heard 
it and sent for the boy. He asked him, ‘‘Have you done everything I told you to?” 
The boy said, ‘‘Yes.”’ ‘‘Did you feed the monster?” “‘No.”’ Then the king was angry. 
He wanted to know why not. So the boy told him he knew what kind of monster it 
was. He said, ‘“‘I can kill it if you will do as I say.’’ This pleased the king very much. 
He said he would do what the boy wanted. 
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Then the boy said, “I want your youngest daughter to help me. I also want seven 
oval platters made of gold and seven golden swords and seven cakes and seven 
quarts of wine. If I kill this monster, I will bring you back your oldest daughter,” 

The king was so happy to hear this that he sent messengers to all the people. He 
even ordered his band to go up to the pasture to play music after the monster was 
killed. 

The next day the young man took the king’s youngest daughter up to the pasture. 
He put her in a safe place near the den, and arranged the wine and cakes and swords 
and platters and told her, “‘Now I am going to kill the monster. It has seven heads, 
I will bring the heads to you. Every time I bring you a head you must give me one 
of the cakes and one quart of wine. Then you must take one of the swords and cut 
out the snake’s tongue and put it on one of the platters. Each time I bring you a 
head you must do this. You must put each tongue on a different platter, and each 
time you must use a different sword.” 

Then the boy took down just a few bars from the snake’s den. That way the snake 
could only stick out one head at a time. After he had done this, he put the lion’s 
hair on his head and turned into a lion and surprised all the people very much. Then 
the old snake stuck out one of her heads, and the boy bit the head off and took it 
to the girl. The snake stuck out another head, and he bit that off and carried it to 
the girl. Each time he did that she would give him the cake and the wine and take 
a sword and cut the tongue out and lay it on a platter. Every time he bit one of the 
heads off, the old snake would be slower about sticking out another one. He had to 
wait almost two hours for the last one, but finally she stuck it out and he bit that 
one off too. Then he tore down the rest of the bars and pulled the body out with 
his teeth. He had a pretty hard time pulling it out, but he got it out anyway. When 
the band saw this, they were so surprised they forgot to play. 

After he had dragged the snake’s body out of the den, the boy changed himself 
back into a human. He told the girl that the snake was dead and wouldn't hurt her. 
He said he was going to open the snake up and that she must catch the dove when it 
flew out. She got ready to catch it, but the bird was too quick for her. It flew between 
her hands and started to fly away. The boy said, ‘“‘You can’t get away as easy as 
that.’’ He put the feather in his hair and flew after the bird and caught it and brought 
it back. He opened it up and found two hearts inside. One was a big heart and the 
other was a small one. So he wrapped the big heart up in a piece of paper and put in 
in his pocket. He told the girl to clean the swords up and to keep the tongues fresh 
‘til he got back. Then he told the king he would bring his daughter back in a boat 
with a black flag. Then he flew away. 

After a while he came to the city, but it was different. The people were walking 
around and the windows were open. He flew up to the girl’s room and asked her 
what had happened. She told him the giant was very sick and couldn’t go out any 
more. So the people were going out again. The boy said he would like to see the giant, 
so they went downstairs and came to a big iron door. They opened it, and sure 
enough, there was the giant. He was lying on the bed. He was very sick. When he 
saw this the boy asked the giant, “‘Isn’t it true that your heart is inside a dove that 
is inside a snake with seven heads?” The giant said, ‘‘That’s right.’’ Then the boy 
asked him, “Isn’t it true that the only way you can be killed is for somebody to get 
your heart and throw it against that door?”’ The giant looked at him and then he said, 
“Yes.” The boy reached into his pocket and pulled out the heart and said, ‘‘Here is 
your heart,” and dashed it against the door as hard as he could. Right then the giant 
died. He just gave one kick and was dead. 
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When the people heard what had happened to the giant, they were very happy, 
but then they heard that the boy was going to marry the king’s daughter and some 
of them were jealous. They tried to think of some way they could marry the king’s 
daughter and get his money. One of them said to his friends, 

“Let’s kill seven dogs and cut out their tongues. Then we can get on the boat 
and throw the boy overboard and show the king the tongues and tell him we killed 
the monster. That way one of us may be able to marry the king’s daughter and share 
all that money with the others.” 

They did that and each man put a dog’s tongue in his pocket, and they all got on 
the boat with the black flag and started for the girl’s home. Now when they were 
half way there, one of the men looked over the side of the boat and called to the 
boy and said, ‘“‘Look at that monster that is following the boat.’’ The boy looked 
and didn’t see anything, and they pushed him in. 

As soon as the girl found out, she got very excited. She made them stop the boat 
and look for him, and she said that she wouldn’t go any further until he was found. 

The king had his men standing on the shore watching for the boat with a spyglass. 
After a while they saw it, and when they saw the black flag, they told the king the 
boat was coming with his daughter. Then they saw the boat stop and told the king, 
and he sent some men to find out what was wrong. 

When the men got back and told the king what had happened and that his daugh- 
ter wouldn’t come any further ’til the boy was found, he was very sad. He sent mes- 
sengers everywhere, and he went looking himself. After a while he met an old fisher- 
man and his wife and told them what had happened. They told him they would help 
him. 

The next morning the fisherman and his wife threw bread crumbs into the ocean 
and the water grew rough. Big waves came on the shore and then a whale came 
up to eat the bread crumbs. It opened its mouth and spit the boy up on the beach. 
He wasn’t hurt at all. Only a little dirty, and he had lost his feather and the lion’s 
hair. The old people talked to him, and then they took him to the king who was 
very happy to see him and signaled the ship to come in. 

Now when the ship came in, the girl got out all dressed in black because she 
thought they had only found the boy’s body. As she was walking along, the men 
who had pushed the boy overboard tried to take her by the hand, but she wouldn’t 
let them. The king asked them who they were, and they said they were the men 
who had killed the snake and saved his daughter from the giant. They said they could 
prove it, but the king told them to wait and prove it at the feast that night. 

That night there was a big feast, and everybody was invited. Judges were there 
too. The king asked the men, ‘‘How can you prove you killed the snake?”’ They said, 
“We have its tongues.”” Then each man pulled a tongue out of his pocket and showed 
it to the judges. The judges looked, but they didn’t think they looked like snake's 
tongues. Then the king went to the cooler with his youngest daughter and brought 
out the real tongues. They were just as fresh as when they were first put on the 
platters. The judges looked at them and said, ‘‘These are the real tongues. The 
others are only dog’s tongues.” 

‘Then the king was angry. He had the seven men massacred and he ordered seven 
one-hundred gallon barrels with nails driven into them so that they came through 
on the inside. Then he put one of the men in each barrel and had the lids nailed on. 
After that they took the barrels to the snake’s den and rolled them into it. After 
that they threw the snake’s body in on top and buried them all together. 

After this the king’s daughter married the boy, and the king gave the old fisherman 
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and his wife enough money so that they were rich and didn’t have to work any more 
as long as they lived.? 


Nowhere in the entire story is there a single thing that is Indian, or even 
American, except the word massacre, the naive conception of the king's 
economy, and the remarks about the band being “too surprised to play,” a 
circumstance which seems reminiscent of an American political campaign, 
The folksy belief that a king kept cows and went to his ‘‘cooler’’ to fetch the 
snake tongues and had to have judges to decide a foregone conclusion are 
obviously the rationalizations of people who had no conception of what a 
true potentate was. Furthermore, the story has remained completely antique, 
with the exception of a three-story building taking the place of the conven- 
tional castle and the king looking through a telescope to see the ship. Why 
such inconsequential things as these should be rationalized is past under- 
standing when the bigger things are left undisturbed. 

The story itself is an enigma. Obviously, it is an amalgamation of several 
themes. Starting like the conventional Grimm fairy tale beginning with three 
woodchoppers and their father, it leaps to an Eastern element, then picks up 
the thread in classical lore, goes back to the East, borrows from the old and 
New Testament and ends with the conventional romantic touch. 

To trace all the various ramifications of this story would be an endless job. 
Therefore, let us look at some of the more salient features and omissions. The 
story begins with the woodchoppers and the conventional quest which is 
refused by the two older boys but accepted by the youngest. The hero-to-be 
is befriended by two animal helpers, and here we have one of the more inter- 
esting features of the story as well as a possible omission. 

We note that throughout this story the mystical numbers, three and seven 
occur again and again, except in the number of animal helpers, and in one 
other instance which we will mention shortly. As we follow the story through, 
we realize that there should have been three helpful animals rather than two. 
As a lion, the boy was lord of the earth; as an eagle, lord of the air, but he had 
no protection against water; yet he most certainly needed that protection, 
and appears to have had it since he was swallowed and later disgorged safely 
upon the strand by a whale. Where, then, is the third helper? We may 
reasonably conclude, therefore, that a third creature of a beneficent nature 
once existed, but was lost in transmission. If this were the case, then the story 
of Jonah was remembered in time to save the tale from a sad, and salty 
termination. 

The basic idea behind the feather and the fur is both antique and world- 
wide. Through the possession of anything belonging to another, the possessor 


2 The wide dispersion of this tale is brought out in Stith Thompson's European Folktales 
Among the North American Indian (Colorado Springs, 1919), pp. 323-334. The variant given 
here is peculiar in that while it contains portions of all five of the major types listed by Thomp- 
son, it does not follow any one type and is a great deal longer and more involved than any 
presented by him. Whether we may interpret this to mean that the variant given here is the 
most complete or that it is an amalgamation of many tales is hard to say. However, from the 
evidence given we may at least postulate that it is a composite work. 
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gains some of the power that the object’s original owner had. Thus, we see 
that when Hercules killed the Numean Lion he wore its skin, which was 
not only a trophy but had some magic power as well. Rustum, we are 
told, wore the ‘‘magic” skin of a great tiger which aided him in his battle 
with the Great White Daev and his followers. We are told in the Persian 
account of this hero that Zal, the father of Rustum, was succored in his in- 
fancy by a great bird, the Simurgh, who carried him on her back. When he 
left her, she gave him a feather from her neck that, although it did not give 
Zal the power of flight, was used as a charm to summon the great bird to the 
possessor’s aid in time of need. It was this feather that proved of great aid to 
Rustum at a later date.‘ 

After this, the story rambles on with a linking narrative in the throwing of 
the knife through the window as a token of the hero’s welfare and success. 
Episode one has ended, and the narrator has tied to it the next episode which 
begins with the deserted town and the beautiful female prisoner (probably a 
princess in a tower originally) in the window. When the hero questions the 
girl and learns of her abduction and captivity by the giant, we are still deal- 
ing with conventional Old World themes.’ When our hero asks the girl how 
the giant can be killed, and then promises to return in three days, we are still 
dealing with the conventional. However, the turn given the story, by telling 
the girl how to avoid detection while finding out the information, definitely 
smacks of the East where the hero generally tells the heroine how to avoid 
detection.® 

It is now that we enter upon the most interesting part of the entire nar- 
rative. In order to find the way in which the giant may be killed, we have to 
perform a couple of mental gymnastics. Inside a seven-headed snake is a dove 
and within the dove are two hearts, the larger one belonging to the giant. 
The heart is the life token which must be taken to defeat the great colossus. 

This concept of a misplaced life token seems to be definitely Eastern in 
origin. The earliest recorded version is from the ‘‘Two Brothers” story, where 
the heart is in an Acacia tree, and dates from the XIX dynasty of Egypt. 
Here the heart merely lies unprotected in an Acacia tree. However, the idea 
of an external soul (which the heart appears to be) has been born. It was not 
difficult to invent places to keep it, and the story-tellers of succeeding cen- 
turies proceeded to do so. 

In later Egyptian stories the heart, or soul, is kept in a box within a box 
ad infinitum, and the whole placed in some inaccessible spot and guarded 
by snakes. 


3E. D. Renniger, The Story of Rustum and Other Persian Hero Tales from Firdusi (New 
York, 1906), p. 145. 

4D. L. R. and E. O. Lorimer, Persian Tales (London, 1919), pp. 236-243. Here a Simurgh 
gives her feather to a merchant’s son and aids him in escaping from his would-be slayer by 
burning her feather. 

5 We dare not use European here since these themes are just as common in Persia and India 
as they are in Europe. 

6 One need only read a few chapters of The Panchatantra to find numerous incidents of this 
sort. 
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In Freer’s, Old Deccan Days we find the story of Punchkin where the 
magician’s life is destroyed when a little green parrot is killed. This parrot 
resides in an impenetrable wilderness guarded by thousands of genii. In Miss 
Stokes’ tale’ the demon’s life depends on a starling on a nest in a great tree on 
the other side of the ocean. 

This idea is not restricted to the East, but is found all over the world. Since 
our earliest references come from the East, however, it is safe to assume that 
it had its origins there. In Europe the story is highly developed and orna- 
mented by the time of the Middle Ages, but from Busk’s Folklore of Rome we 
find ‘‘The Story of Cajusse,’’ where the external soul is in a stone in the head 
of a bird in the head of a leveret encased in the middle head of a seven- 
headed hydra.® 

It is interesting to speculate on this dove within the snake idea. Were this 
story told by a priest, as there is reason to believe, the dove-snake idea would 
have had especial importance since the dove is the symbol of good encased 
within the snake, the symbol of evil, and yet the dove itself contained some- 
thing of evil within itself. When these tales were flourishing in the Middle 
Ages, this was food of the richest type for clerical speculation. It is not re- 
markable that it arrived in this country. 

Although the hero appearing in disguise is too common to bother noting, 
the episode of the killing of the snake is most interesting. It reminds us, in 
part, of classical mythology where wine was used to render various adversaries 
helpless and cakes were fed to Cerebus by those who would pass safely over 
the river Styx. However, this part of the tale is garbled in that we neither 
know who ate the cakes and wine nor what their function was. Therefore, we 
have to postulate what has been omitted. 

It is more than likely that the hero neither ate nor drank this quantity of 
food and liquid, for had he done so he undoubtedly would have seen double 
the number of snake heads that there were. Probably the wine was used to 
intoxicate the heads as they appeared through the hole in the fence, while the 
cakes either served a bait to draw the heads forth, or augmented the effects 
of the wine. 

The reason for the gold swords and platter is (undoubtedly) derived from 
the idea, so prevalent in Europe, that the blood of a dragon was so corrosive 
that it would erode all but the base metal, gold.* Apparently the blood of this 
demon was super corrosive. Even base metal could withstand its attack but 
once. It was for this reason undoubtedly that the seven golden platters were 
used to store the tongues. Although the purpose of keeping the tongues is 
self-explanatory in the tale, it is both ancient and general folk belief that the 


7M. S. Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales (Calcutta, 1879). See also page 260, where the son asks 
the father where his soul is kept. 

8 R. H. Busk, Folklore of Rome (London, 1874), pp. 158-169. For a fuller identification of 
this idea, see N. M. Penzer, Ocean of Story (London, 1924). 

® It is to be remembered that Beowulf’s sword, made of steel, was destroyed in the fight with 
Grendel’s dam, and only the gold and jeweled hilt remained. Beowulf, lines 1330-1345. 
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tongue is related to the soul and further that the man who holds the tongue 
of the animal is the true slayer of the animal.!° 

After finding the heart and dashing it on the giant’s doorstep, we expect 
the tale to end. Instead, we are confronted with the seven jealous men and 
their attempted trickery with the seven dogs’ tongues. Onto this is attached 
a variant of the story of the return of Thesus where the black flag, instead of 
a sign of failure, betokens the successful return of the ship." Further, we find 
a modern rationalization of the old king, who, like Aegeus, stands on the 
shore watching for the vessel’s arrival, with a spyglass in his hand. 

There are three more interesting parallels to be drawn in this picture before 
closing the discussion of this aspect of the story. We find first the biblical 
story of the bread upon the waters serving to attract the whale who spits out 
the hero, instead of Jonah, on the beach. Here again we find the tiny touch of 
the folk in the remark that the hero was a little dirty. Finally, we return to an 
Eastern-European tale when we find the seven knaves, like Ali Babba’s 
thieves, put into barrels studded with nails instead of being filled with boiling 
oil. (In this respect the barrels resemble the Inquisition torture chamber 
device known as the Spanish Maiden.)"* 

Apparently this narrative is a composite of several European tales that 
have degenerated into fragments and been preserved in a whole quite differ- 
ent from the original tales. We are now faced with the question of how this 
story came to the Mohawks. From internal evidence it is safe to venture a 
guess. 

The tale of the woodcutters is more prevalent on the continent than it is in 
England. Therefore, we might hazard the guess that it was a Frenchman who 
told the story, since the French were the continentals most numerous in that 
area. The reference to the numbers in the narrative helps in establishing this 
hypothesis. It is noted that the numbers ‘‘three’’ and ‘‘seven’’ appear as they 
should throughout the tale with but two exceptions, the first of which has 
been remarked upon, namely, the animal helpers. The other ‘‘wrong’’ number, 
if we may term it that, appears when the hero tells the girl he will return for 
her in “eight days.” According to all rules, the hero should come back in 
seven days, or one week. An Englishman would say ‘‘seven days” or ‘‘one 
week.” A Frenchman would say “une semaine”’ or “‘huit jours’’ in referring 
to a week. “‘Huit Jours”’ literally translated would be “eight days’’ and would 
explain this slight irregularity. When we add to these facts the statement that 
the French were in close contact with these people, the evidence mounts up. 

It is also probable that the original narrator was not only a Frenchman, 
but a missionary and probably a Jesuit. The type of narrative here unfolded 


10 See F. G. Speck, Naskapi Man (University of Oklahoma Press, 1935), p. 102. 

1 A. S. Murray, Manual of Mythology (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 313. The motif extends be- 
yond Greek myth and is to be found in many places. Tristan, for example, was to know of 
Iseult’s coming by the flag flown at the mast head. 

ls See also Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, No. 89, where a similar treatment is em- 
ployed. 
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is not composed of simple stories. The original narrator of the tales must 
have had not only a smattering of classical mythology, but some knowledge 
of Oriental literature, as well as a working knowledge of the Bible and per- 
haps some inkling of the Inquisitional tortures. Who would be most likely to 
have these things at his finger tips, an ignorant voyageur or a Jesuit mis- 
sionary? 


“The Snake Lover’’* 


Once there was a family who lived away off in the woods. They had two children. 
One was a boy and the other was a young girl. This girl was about thirteen years old, 
and she was very beautiful. Every day she seemed to get more beautiful. 

Now this girl and her brother used to go out in the woods every day and be gone 
a long time. After a while the mother made the boy stay home and do things around 
the camp, but the daughter kept right on going off into the woods by herself. 

Her mother tried to keep the girl from going, but she went anyway. By and by 
the mother got worried and asked the girl, ‘‘Why do you go every day to the woods? 
Why do you not stay at home with your mother and father and do things at home?” 

The girl replied, “It is so beautiful there. Everything is so beautiful, I like to go 
in the woods. It is so quiet.” 

After a while the mother could not rest for thinking of her daughter alone in the 
woods. She was afraid that something might happen to her by herself out there. 
So one morning when the girl went into the woods, the mother decided she would 
follow and see where she went. 

In order not to frighten her, the mother stayed way behind the girl and went as 
quietly as she could so that her daughter wouldn’t hear her or suspect she was being 
followed. She was so far behind that she lost the girl for a moment, and it took her a 
long time to find her. As the mother was going along looking to see where her daughter 
had gone, she came into a little meadow. In the middle of the meadow was a great 
big rock. Its top was flat and had a little hollow in it. There in the hollow was the 
beautiful young girl, fast asleep. 

The mother came closer, and when she got near she saw a great snake wrapped 
all around the girl’s body. It was a monster. It was so big it was wrapped around and 
around and around the sleeping girl. But the girl didn’t seem to mind. She slept with 
her mouth open. The snake’s head was on her face, but when it saw the woman 
approach, it lifted its head and stuck out its tongue and began to hiss. 

The mother did not know what to do. She was afraid that if she went closer the 
snake would kill her child, and she was afraid that if the child woke up, the snake 
would kill her. So she went home and told her husband about it. He said he would 
go and see what could be done. 

The next day the girl went into the woods as she always did, and her father and 
mother followed her. By and by they came to the rock, and there was the daughter 
asleep as before. The snake was coiled around her, and as they got close, the snake 
lifted its head and began to hiss and act fierce. The father did not know what to do. 
He was afraid to shoot the snake for fear he would kill his daughter, and he was 
afraid to go closer because the snake might kill the child. So they both went home. 

After a while the mother noticed that the girl began to swell up in the stomach 
and act funny. She didn’t know what was the matter. She thought the snake had 


* Narrated by Mrs. Mary Gray (Princess Light Moon). 
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maybe bitten the girl and she was poisoned. They couldn’t cure her no matter how 
they tried, and each day the girl got bigger. 

By and by the father remembered there was an old witch-woman near them, and 
they went to see her. The witch told them all about their daughter, but she had never 
seen her. She said: 

“You have a beautiful daughter. Every day she goes into the woods and sleeps 
on a flat rock, and a big snake winds around her. Your daughter is growing big. That 
is because she is full of baby snakes. When it is warm, she sleeps with her mouth 
open, and the snakes crawl out of her mouth and sun on the rock. When danger 
comes, they crawl back in. You must kill the big snake. Then we can do something.” 

“How can | kill the snake? I am afraid to shoot it. I might kill my daughter,’’ the 
father said. 

The witch woman said, ‘‘That is up to you. Kill the snake and then we can cure 
your daughter.” 

So the father went home and got his gun and crept up to the rock. He went very 
quietly and didn’t disturb the snake. He saw the little snakes crawling out of the 
girl’s mouth. He snapped a stick, and the noise made the monster stick its head way 
up. It rattled its tail and hissed loudly, ‘‘s-s-s-s-s’” many times. The father shot and 
blew its head off, and the creature whirled around and around very fast until it had 
unwound from the girl’s body. 

The noise made the little girl wake up. Her father shouted, ‘‘Come here,” but he 
had to shout three times. The third time he shouted, the girl woke up all the way 
and came to him. 

“Why do you do this? Sleep with a snake?,’’ the father asked her. 

“It was my friend,”’ said the girl. 

Then the father took the girl home. Her mother told her why she was so big, and 
the three of them went and saw the witch woman. The witch woman made the girl 
lie on her back, and she began to rub and push on her stomach. By and by a snake 
crawled out of the child’s mouth. The old woman worked harder and pretty soon 
the snakes began to come out ‘‘both ways.” After a while the snakes were all out, 
and the girl went home. But she never went into the woods alone again. 


The concept of an animal lover, in this case a snake, is by no means un- 
common among North American Indians,” nor does it restrict itself to this 
continent, nor to ‘‘primitive’’ societies. It is to be remembered that even the 
mighty Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan, the wife of Allexander as a 
snake, and used many other forms to irritate his wife as he sowed oats among 
mortals.'* Usually the snake is a transformed human, as is to be found in 
India, where, in one instance, the barren wife gives birth to a snake which she 
raises, much against the wishes of her friends. After much difficulty, and some 
duplicity, a wife was provided for the snake who was kept in a chest in the 
bride’s chamber. However, at night the snake would change into a man, 
leave his skin and sleep with his wife. Finally, the parents became aware of 
what was going on, stole the skin and the husband remained in his human 

'2 The Penobscot have a story of a girl who married a snake that transformed itself at night 
and became a man. Further, while in human form the snake scales became gold and silver 
ornaments. F. G. Speck, ‘‘Penobscot Tales and Religious Beliefs,’’ JA F, 48 (January-March 


1935), No. 187. 
13 For a further discussion, see Stith Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Helsinki, 


1932-1936), where a wider dispersion is given the tale. 
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form. The Mohawk story is, in part, only a simplification of the Indian 
story. The above discussion leads one to believe that the tale is world-wide in 
origin and called European simply because it was recorded in Europe earlier 
than among Indians. 

The little snakes crawling back into the girl’s mouth at the first sign of 
danger is founded on the general folk belief that snakes swallow their young 
to protect them from danger. This concept arrived through observing small 
snakes emerging from the body of a female who had just been killed and 
failing to recognize the fact that many varieties of serpents bear their young 
alive. Tracing this belief back in literature as far as the Greeks is not difficult. 
Dr. Speck has gone even farther than this and discovered an Egyptian snake 
charm referring to this belief dating from the thirty-fifth dynasty (ca, 
2500 B.C.).' 

“Chief Piuke and his Beautiful Daughter’’* 


A long time ago there was a great Indian chief called Chief Piuke. He had a beauti- 
ful daughter. She was so beautiful she was called Queen of The Forests. 

Now Chief Piuke wanted to be sure that his daughter married the greatest man 
among the Indians, so he thought of a plan that would work. He put a strange looking 
little insect in a box and sent messengers to all the Indians to say that Chief Piuke 
would give his daughter to the man who could guess with one guess the name of the 
insect in the box. Chief Piuke thought that anyone who was smart enough to tell 
what the bug was would surely be the richest and greatest man in the country. 

All the great men came to the Chief's camp and all guessed. Some guessed the insect 
was an ‘‘ant,’’ some said it was a mosquito, some said it was a bee, but nobody guessed 
right. Some of these men were very rich, and the old Chief was sorry when they failed 
because he would have liked having them for a son-in-law. 

One day a beggar came to the camp. He was so poor that his clothes were patched, 
and he was dirty. He was the poorest man in the country. Chief Piuke was angry 
to think so poor a man would try to guess when the richest men in the country had 
lost. 

The beggar looked at the Chief on his chair, and then he looked at Queen of The 
Forest on her chair. Then he looked at the Chief again. The old Chief was angry. 
He said, ‘‘Don’t look at us. We won’t tell the answer. Look in the box, take your 
one guess and go.” 

The beggar looked at the Chief and then glanced at the box and looked at beautiful 
Queen of The Forest. 

“Old Chief, the insect is a pair of lice,”’ said the beggar. 

That did it. That was it. It was a pair of lice. Old Chief Piuke was not so smart. 
His trick didn’t work. He got a beggar for his son-in-law instead of a rich man. 


One might well consider this tale as a simplified Portia motif, wherein one 
had to guess, from its exterior, which box held the picture. King Piuke asks 
what the object contained in the box is. To be sure, the Portia idea is the more 


4 A.W. Ryder, The Panchatantra (Chicago, 1926), pp. 177-181; see also, ‘The Snake Who 
Lived in the Prince’s Belly,” pp. 347-349. 

6 F. G. Speck, ‘‘The Origin of the Belief That Snakes Swallow Their Young for Protection,” 
Copeia, No. 98, September 1, 1921, pp. 51-54. 

* Narrated by Mrs. Mary Gray. 
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complex, but, as it stands, the ideas hehind the lead box containing the 
picture would be hard to explain to a native audience, and might well be 
simplified in such a manner. If we are right in assuming this to be the Portia 
motif, we must look further than Shakespeare and go back to The Saxo 
Gramminicus, where it first appeared in Europe, and even further back to 
Persia, where it is to be found in Sanskrit."® 


“‘How the Onion Got its Taste’’* 


A long time ago there were two brothers. They were eight or nine feet tall. They 
were very strong. They were giants. These brothers walked all over the world. 
They saw everything. One day they came to a beautiful garden. There were all kinds 
of vegetables there. There were pumpkins, and tomatoes and carrots and everything 
else. 

As these two brothers walked along they would pick a tomato and take a bite 
and throw it away. They would take a bite out of an apple and throw it away and 
go on. This they did to all the fruit and vegetables that were there, and they liked 
all of them. 

In those days onions were sweet. They smelled like flowers and were delicious to 
eat. By and by one of the brothers picked an onion and took a bite. He didn’t like 
it like the other things. So after he had bitten it he wiped it across his backsides 
and threw it over the fence and went on. Well, that is what happened to the onion. 
That is why it smells like it does today. Because that brother didn’t like it. 


“Indian Humor” 


One day a white man asked an Indian how the Indians buried their dead. He told 
the Indian, ‘‘White men put the dead in a box and dig a hole and bury them and 
put up 2 monument at their heads. If they were good in life they fly to heaven. How 
do the Indians do?” 

The Indian replied, ‘‘That is right. I have seen these things. When an Indian dies, 
everybody is sad. They dress the dead man up in his best clothes and put him in the 
house. Then they have a big feast to honor him, and after the feast they go into 
the house and beat the drum and sing.” 

The white man asked, ‘“‘Do they think they can wake the dead with the noise?” 

“No, but the white man plays an organ and sings to the dead. Poor Indian has no 
organ, he beats the drum to keep the music going. 

“The next day some of the men go out in the woods and find a big birch tree and 
take the bark and build a canoe. Then they put the Indian in the canoe and put all 
his possessions around him that he might need in heaven. Then they take the canoe 
to the highest tree and pull it up with ropes and tie it to the highest branches and 
the Indian is buried.” 

The white man said, ‘‘That is silly. Why do they do that? Why don’t they bury 
him?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. The white man is put in a box and the lid is fastened down and 
the box is covered with five feet of dirt and stones. It must be hard for the spirit 
to fly out of the box and through the ground and then fly all that way to heaven. 
The white man makes it hard for the dead to get to heaven. 


16 For a complete discussion of this idea, see H. H. Furnace, A New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare (Philadelphia, 1892), VII, 314-319. 
* Narrated by Mrs. Mary Gray. 
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‘“‘When the poor Indian dies he doesn’t get wings like the white man. So the Indians 
put him in the highest tree. That way he don’t have so far to paddle.’’!” 


“Dog Parent Tale’’* 


One time there was a man in Canada that committed a bad crime. It was something 
like murder. So he ran off and hid in the woods to get away from the law. When he 
left, he took a female dog with him, and she mated with a wolf and had puppies. 
This man found a cave off in the woods, and he lived there and ate what he could 
catch just like a wild animal. Whenever he heard anybody coming, he would run 
and hide somewhere and nobody saw him. His clothes wore out and all he had was 
a breachcloth of animal skins. 

One day some hunters were out in the woods, and one of them noticed a little hole 
in the ground. It was the mouth of this man’s cave, and it was all hidden except for 
a small hole. Well, they went in that cave, and they saw a beautiful young girl fast 
asleep. She was lying on some leaves, and near her they saw twelve other animals, 
They were black and covered with hair, but shaped like humans with heads like 
wolves. They all looked just alike. These hunters killed the twelve creatures, but 
they saved the little girl and started to take her home when this criminal came in. 
One of the men knew about this man and that he was wanted for some crime, so 
they grabbed him. The man fought hard, but they finally got him tied up and took 
him and the girl to town. They turned the man over to the authorities, and he was 
taken away, but they raised the little girl. 

There was one thing strange about that child. Whenever she would go to bed, 
she would crawl around and around in a circle three times. Just like a dog. Then 
after she went to sleep she would whine just like a dog. They tried everything, but 
nobody could ever break her of that habit. 

After a while she grew up and a certain young man wanted to marry her. Every- 
body tried to stop him, but his mind was made up, and he married her, and for a 
little while they were happy. After a while things went wrong, and he left her. He 
couldn't stand the way she would turn around and around in the bed before she would 
lie down, and when she was sleeping, she would always whine. When her husband 
left her, the girl walked out of the house one day and went into the woods and nobody 
ever knew what became of her after that.!8 


“The Beast and His Friend’’** 


Once upon a time there was a man and his wife—rich people—who lived near a 
city. They had just one son, and they thought a lot of him. A time came when the 
mother took sick, and they couldn’t do anything—she died. The boy and his father 
were left alone and got very lonesome. So one day the father talked with his son and 


1? This type of humor wherein rationalization of facts catches the white man on the horns 
of a dilemma was noted early in the period of contact. See S. G. Drake, The Book of the Indians 
of North America (Boston, 1833), pp. 17-22. 

* Narrated by Mrs. Mary Gray. 

18 Stories of this sort are by no means uncommon among Indians. Dr. Speck records a similar 
instance about a family of Penobscots in Maine who are said to be descended from such a union, 
and they are distinguished in this respect by their “large floppy ears.” F. G. Speck, Penobscot 
Man (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940), p. 222. Princess Light Moon mentioned that a 
family of Mohawks were believed to have been descended from a similar incident. However, 
the Mohawks distinguish this family by their “‘shiftless ways” and lack of moral concepts. 

** Narrated by Mrs. Curlyhead. 
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said, “' think I’m going to get married again. Then we’ll have somebody to keep 
house for us.”” So boy said, “It’s up to you father; whatever you think is best.” 

Things ran along and in a few months the old man got married again, and at first 
his wife was good to her step-son. After a while she commenced to get angry with 
him, and she said to her husband, “I can’t stand that boy of yours any longer. He 
has to eat in the kitchen. He can’t eat with us any more.” So the man became angry 
and talked back, but he could do nothing. He had to do what she said. So she no 
longer let her step-son eat with them. He ate in the kitchen. When she saw that it 
made no difference to the boy, she was not satisfied. Then she said to her husband, 
“J don’t want that boy of yours in the house any longer. You’ve got to send him to 
the barn to stay with the cattle.’’ The father felt very bad. Well, he told his boy 
he’d have to move out, and go to sleep with the cattle. ‘‘Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll 
go. Anything to make peace.”” So he moved to the barn with his father’s cattle. 
Then she would not provide any food—would not feed him. Then she kept her eyes 
on the boy to see that he worked around among the cattle, and she noticed that the 
beast (bull) kept following the boy around. Wherever he went, the beast followed 
him. She wondered what that was for. One day she said to her husband, “I want 
fresh beef tomorrow. We must butcher that beast.”’ He said, “‘All right, we'll do it.” 

That day the beast spoke to the boy. He said, ‘‘Now look here friend, your father’s 
going to kill me.’’ The boy said, “‘What is the reason?’’ The beast told him his mother 
wanted him to be killed. He said, ‘‘When your father comes to tell you to help him 
kill me, you tell your father you will help him on one condition. Tell him you'll do 
it if your stepmother will hold the rope around my horns and stand close to me while 
your father does the killing. Tell him you will hold my tail.” Then he said, ‘You 
must be hungry since you have been in the barn and eaten nothing. I’ll feed you. 
Pull out one of my horns, and you'll find there’s a white table cloth in it. Spread it 
on the ground, and then kneel down beside the cloth and turn away from it, and then 
turn back again.” The boy did that. He found everything he wanted there on the 
cloth. He ate. Then the beast said when the boy was through eating. ‘‘Kneel down 
and turn away from the cloth, then turn back.”’ The food was gone. ‘‘Fold the cloth 
put it in my horn and put it back on my head.”’ The boy did this, and just then his 
father came in and told his son that they wanted fresh beef the next day. Then the 
boy asked his father what the beast had told him to ask. 

After a while his father and stepmother came and brought a rope and an ax with 
them. The bov was ready. So the old man tied the beast’s horns with a rope, handed 
it to his wife, and told her to get close and hang onto it. The boy went around behind 
and hung onto the beast’s tail. His father took the back of his ax and started to hit 
the beast on the forehead, but the beast ducked and hooked the stepmother in the 
stomach, and the boy jumped on his back and away they went. 

They flew off the ground and went away with the woman on the beast’s horns ’til 
she dropped off somewhere. They flew all that day, and just before nighttime they 
came to a big mountain. They landed at the foot of the mountain, and the beast 
gave his friend supper as he had done before. When he got through eating, the beast _ 
told the boy that he had to go up on top of the mountain in the morning to see what 
was there, and told him to stay where he was ’til he got back. The next morning 
the beast went up on the mountain and left the boy where he was. He stayed on the 
mountain for a couple of hours, and then came down again to find his friend waiting 
for him. The beast told him that they’d have to stay where they were for three days. 
He said, “I’m going to have a big fight. You will hear a rumbling when I go back 
up the mountain. Then you will know that I’m fighting. It will last three days. If 
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you see the sky turn bright in the East, you'll know that I have won, but if the sky 
gets bright in the West, you'll know I’m dead.” So the boy said, ‘‘All right.” Then 
the beast told him something else, “I'll tell you what to do. If the sky gets bright 
toward the West, you must climb up the mountain and find me. When you find me, 
take your knife and skin me as wide as a belt from my nose to my tail. Wear that. 
Nothing will ever harm you. You can always use that belt if you get in trouble.” 
The boy said, ‘‘All right.” 

After a while the beast went up the mountain. Pretty soon the boy heard a rumbling 
sound. He waited and waited for three days. Then the rumbling stopped. 

He looked around, and the sky in the West was very bright, and he knew that 
his friend was dead, so he walked up the mountain to find him. Sure enough, his 
friend was lying there, dead on the mountain. He didn’t see anybody there, but his 
dead friend, so he did just what he had been told to do. He skinned him from nose 
to tail as wide as a belt. After he had done this, the boy put the belt on and started 
walking. He walked 'til he came to a river. By and by he heard a dog barking some 
where, and he knew that he was near civilization as soon as he heard that dog bark. 
Every now and then he’d hear that bark, until finally he saw the dog and a big 
monster snake which had bitten the dog and was trying to take it to the river. First 
they’d go up and then they’d go down again into the water, while the boy stood 
near the river and watched. Then the boy took his belt off, and he saw that when 
they came up they were fighting—dog and snake. He threw his belt at the snake, 
and it wound around the creature and helped the dog to bring it ashore. After that 
the boy had a dog friend. 

They started walking to hit the trail. They walked ’til it was pretty nearly dark, 
and the boy saw a beautiful house ahead of him. He went up and knocked on the 
door. A beautiful girl opened it and told him to come in. So he and the dog went 
in. She told the boy, ‘‘Don’t stop here long. There’s a giant who lives here, and he 
stole me from my father, and I’ve been here a long time.”” Then he answered her and 
said, “I’m not worrying about the giant. I want something to eat.”’ She said, “I’ve 
nothing but chicken to feed you.’’ He said, “‘All right. Feed my dog too.”” Then she 
set the table for them, but she was worried for fear they might be killed. While he 
was eating, the dog was under his chair. Soon he asked the girl if she would feed his 
dog, and she did. 

While they were eating, a big door opened gradually, and there was the giant. “I 
smell human flesh,” said the giant, and the girl was frightened. Then the boy took 
off his belt and threw it at the giant. The belt went around him and tied him up, 
and the dog jumped on him and took him by the throat, and in no time the giant 
was killed. 

When the girl saw that the giant was dead, she was so happy she begged the boy 
to stay there. She told him they would own the property where she lived. So the boy 
agreed, and after a while they left that place where they were and went back to her 
father. It took them a long time to find her father. 


It is certainly not beyond the pale of possibility and, in fact, is probable 
that we have here a contest between two deities, one of which at least is in 
animal form. Perhaps the deity is Jove (who appears regularly as a bull) per- 
haps Siva. We have insufficient evidence to prove either point, but it must 
be accepted that it was a deity who appeared in the form of a bovine, and 
fought another diety in a form unknown. 

Finally, we come to the magic belt. The bull told his ward to skin him from 
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“nose to tail as wide as a belt.’"® Either the ward was remarkably obese, 
which was improbable considering the treatment awarded him by his step- 
mother, or the bull was remarkably small; otherwise, the belt would encom- 
pass the boy’s body several times. It is improbable that anything much smal- 
ler than Babe, The Blue Ox, would be able to perform such feats of strength 
and endurance. Therefore, we may assume that this ‘‘belt”’ was exceptionally 
long and, as a poirtt of fact, was actually capable of pulling a snake out of a 
river. Instead of a magic belt, then, we have a magic lariat.*° It is entirely 
possible that, not knowing what a lasso was, the narrators at some time 
changed the object from a lasso to a belt. 

Unfortunately, the ending of the story is lost. We may be sure that the 
journey to the girl’s homeland was not an uneventful walking trip. Either 
this is one episode in a cycle of stories somewhat after the seven labors of 
Hercules, or it is the beginning of a long narrative, the ending of which has 
vanished like the snows of yesteryear. Judging from the type of story told by 
the informant, it would be logical to suspect the latter case. 

This tale of the bull and the boy is incomplete in many ways. We do not 
have an ending in the real sense. We are merely told that the boy and the girl 
had a long journey before they came to her father’s kingdom. What befell 
them on the journey, or how they were received, we do not know. Further- 
more, there are many smali details that have been omitted in the telling. For 
one thing, we do not know who or what or why the bull fought or the moun- 
tain for three days. Nor do we know, other than by surmise, what the signifi- 
cance of the light in East or West was. We do not know who the bull was, 
other than that he was an animal with more than ordinary bovine inventive- 
ness and physical characteristics. Let us look at a few of the properties con- 
tained herein and see where they came from and, at the same time, attempt 
to restore a few of the missing pieces of the puzzle. 

Although the cruel stepmother idea is popularly considered to be European, 
it is noted that it appears in Hindu folklore where it may be found in The 
Panchatantra as well as in Europe. Further, The Panchatantra is of sufficient 
antiquity to suggest a loan to European Folklore from it, rather than the 
reverse. 

Of course “‘the horn of plenty” is not only ancient, but world-wide in dis- 
persion. One finds all types of objects serving as an endless source of supply. 
In the East we have one example of a ruby of plenty,”" and in Europe we 
have the Holy Grail as a horn of plenty and a medieval romance speaks of a 
belt of plenty. From this we can see the variety of objects endowed with this 
supernatural power. However, the idea of a horn that could be detached from 
the head of a living animal and produce a sumptuous repast, complete with 
napkin and cutlery, and then be returned to its original location would appear 


19 It is interesting to note that the directions for skinning the animal are similar to those 
employed in skinning the bear where the “jacket” is opened up from nose to tail rather than 
from tail to nose as is the practice with other animals not considered sacred. See F. G. Speck, 
Naskapi Man, p. 102. 

20 See ‘‘The Story of Isfendiyar” in Sohrab and Rustum, pp. 324-355. 

21 See Ryder, Panchatantra. 
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to be a new wrinkle in an old idea. A close parallel to this idea comes from 





Persia where we find a girl in possession of a calf of saffron hue that exudes tc 
wine from one ear and food from the other.” Ww 
In The Ocean of Story we are told that the God Bhrama and the God Siva it 
often took the form of an elephant and bull, respectively. As such, they d 
sported together in the rivers and turned their undivided attention upon ” 
n 


would-be hunters when occasion demanded, with disastrous results to the 
hunters. Occasionally, the two Gods did not get along together in too amiable 


a fashion, and engaged in conflict. Sometimes one prevailed, sometimes the 
other.”8 t! 
It is a general folk belief that the soul manifests itself as light. For example, 1 


in The Romance of Havelok,* the deserted baby was known to be of noble birth 
because a light flew in and out of his mouth and a star blossomed on his 
shoulder. However, to have a soul sufficiently bright to light the western sky 
would not be the property of any ordinary bull. Could this, then, be the bull 
of Siva, and could he be contending with the elephant of Bhrama? 


a are -. GF or 


“Punishment Tale’’* 


Once a man and his wife lived alone near a big woods. They had no children, but 
they wanted one very much. So, one day the man prayed to Jesus Christ and said 
that if He would give them a child, he would go to Jerusalem to thank the Savior 
and pray. After a while, the wish was granted, and the wife had a son. But the man 
did not keep his promise about going to Jerusalem. He seemed to forget all about it. 
They were so glad to have a child and were so proud of him that they watched him 
carefully to see that no harm came to him. When he got to be a big boy his father 
took him into the woods to help him work. 

One day when they were working in the woods, the father said he had to go back 
to the house. He told the boy to stay right there until he came back. After he had 
gone the boy saw a strange man coming toward him. The stranger said, ‘‘Don't be 
afraid of me. I know who you are and your father too.’’ So the boy stayed there and 
talked with him, and the stranger asked him, ‘‘Did your father ever tell you about the 
promise he made to the Savior if your mother ever brought a child into the world?” 
The boy said, ‘‘No. He never told me anything about that.’’ Then the man said, 


2D. R. L. and E. O. Lorimer Persian Tales (London, 1919), the “Story of How Fatima 
Killed Her Mother and What Came of It,”” pp. 256-268. Since this tale has several close paral- 
lels to this story of ‘“The Beast and His Friend,”’ it would be well to précis it. Fatima who wants 
to be tatooed is told by the tatooer to kill her mother. She does so, and the tatooer marries the 
girl's father. Stepmother drives Fatima out of the house. The dead mother tells Fatima how to 
procure a calf of plenty which she does. Stepmother is informed and orders the calf killed. 
Mother then sends Fatima to a Daev, she propitiates him and he sleeps. While sleeping a black 
cloud passes over him, but Fatima does not awaken him until a white cloud passes him. The 
Daev then gives her fine clothes, and as she goes home, a prince finds her slipper and eventually 
the owner, whom he marries. Fatima’s stepsisters find her swimm: 3 and tie her toa tree where 
she is devoured by a tiger, one drop of blood falling to the ground from which grows a reed 
which is made into a pipe by a shepherd. However, the pipe will only play the story of Fatima 
which, when her husband hears it, explains all. The stepmother and sisters are disposed of, and 
Fatima herself is regenerated from the reed. 

23 Penzer, Ocean of Story, VII, 145-155. 

* The Lay of Havelok the Dane, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1902), Il. 590-598. 
* Narrated by Mrs. Curlyhead. 
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“Well, I know that he made a promise that if lie could have a child, he would journey 
to Jerusalem and pray. But he never kept his promises.” And the boy felt very bad 
when he found out that he had caused his father to make such a promise and break 
it. Then the man said, ‘‘You must make your father tell you about this. Now you 
do as I tell you. Go back to your house, and ask your father what he promised to do 
when your were brought into the world. In three days come back here again and tell 
me what you have found out. I will be here in the woods waiting for you.” 

So the boy went home, and that night he asked his father if he remembered the 
promise he made when he was born. The father said he did not remember any 
promise like that. So in three days the boy went back to the woods and saw the man 
there waiting for him. He asked the boy if his father had told him of the promise. 
The boy told him what his father said. Then the man said, 

“You must make your father tell you about his promise that he did not keep. You 
go back to the house now while your father is off at work. Go up to his room and 
look behind the curtain in the corner, and you will find a revolver. Take it, and 
when your father comes home, take him aside and point the revolver at him and 
tell him he has to tell you what he promised. Now go and come back here in three 
days to tell me.” 

When the boy got home, he went up to the room where the revolver was and 
found it just where the man had said it would be. He took it down and called his 
father to come in. Then he pointed the revolver at his father’s chest and told him he 
would have to remember and tell him about the promise. The father was scared and 
thought about it. Then he said he did remember it and told the boy that he had 
promised to go to Jerusalem and pray if the Savior would send him a child, but that 
he had forgotten to keep his promise. The boy felt very bad. He told his father that 
he would take his father’s place and go to Jerusalem himself and keep the promise. 
But his father told him it was very far away and not to go there. The boy said, 
“No father, I will go. You stay here and keep the place going.” 

Then at the end of three days, the boy went back to the woods and there was 
the man waiting for him. He said to the boy, ‘“‘Now you follow me, and we will go.” 
So they started off and came to the end of the woods and finally to the edge of the 
ocean and couldn’t go any farther. Then the man reached into his shirt and pulled 
out a little boat about a foot long. He put this in the water, and there it became a 
big steamer all ready to start off. The man took the boy on the steamer, and they 
went across the ocean for many days until they reached land. There the man took 
the boat from the water, and it became a little boat again, and he put it in his shirt. 
Then he told the boy that he would have to go to see the Pope and pray to save his 
father and mother from what was going to happen to them. He told him something 
terrible was going to happen to them at home. So the boy started out to go to the 
Pope’s Palace, and after he had walked for many days, he got to the town where the 
palace was. He went to the gate and asked the guard what he had to do to see the 
Pope. After a while the guard came and told him to go in, the Pope would see him, 
and so the boy went into a big room where the Pope was sitting on his throne. The 
boy went before him, and when he got near, he knelt down and prayed to him. When 
he was done, the Pope came down from his seat and told the boy to come with him to 
see what he could do to save his parents from a dreadful punishment. 

He first took the boy to a hill outside the city where our Savior was nailed upon 
the cross. The boy knelt down at the foot of the cross and prayed to our Savior. Then 
some of the blood from the spear wound in his side fell on the boy’s forehead, and he 
got up. The Pope then told him he could go on with him and see more. He took the 
boy to a place where there was a great long house, and they went in the door. The 
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first room was all lighted up with candles. Each one was the life of some person. The 
boy saw one candle burning very low, and soon there came a lot of angels. There was 
a young girl with them all dressed in white. The Pope then led the boy into the next 
room which was dark. This room was full of human skulls attached to each other by a 
string, and they kept rolling around. Next the boy was led into a third room where 
there was a big circle of fire that kept turning around like a hoop. Every few minutes a 
head would rise up out of the fire and ask for a drink of water, and it was given to 
him. Then the head would sink back into the fire. The boy saw two beds at one side. 
They were red hot, and near each was a red hot table and on each table a red hot 
pencil. The Pope then told the boy that those beds were for his father and mother, 
He told them that he was the only one who could save them from the punishment 
that was coming to them. Then the Pope told him to pray to the Savior, and to offer 
to do whatever he wanted him to do to save his parents. 

When the Pope left, the boy went back to the edge of the ocean. He felt very sad 
about what he had seen and thought about his father and mother. He had not gone 
far before he met the same man who had brought him across the ocean. The man led 
him to the seashore and then took the little boat out from his shirt, and it turned into 
a big steamer again. Before they went on board, the man took out an iron belt covered 
all over on the inside with long sharp needles and showed it to the boy. He told him 
if he put the belt on and wore it, he would save his parents from the punishment 
coming to them. He told the boy that back home his parents were living a very bad 
life and only he could save them. So the boy agreed to wear the belt, and the man put 
it on his waist and locked it fast with some keys. Then they went on the steamer 
and sailed back toward home. 

Before the steamer reached land, the man took the keys that locked the belt around 
the boy and threw them into the sea. When they landed the man took the boy to the 
woods where they first met and asked him if he knew where he was. The boy said he 
did not, that he had been gone so long that he had forgotten it. The man led him to 
the edge of the woods and showed him the clearing and his old home. The boy then 
knew where he was. Then the man left him. The boy saw a lot of horses and buggies 
around the house and knew that something was going on. So he went up to the door 
and found a crowd of people there with his mother and father, and they had all been 
drinking: His father did not know him, but asked him to come in and share in the 
entertainment. There was a great deal of liquor and all were intoxicated. His mother 
came up and offered him a cup of strong drink. He said, ‘“‘No mother, I cannot touch 
it.”” Then she begged him to take a drink and offered him some more. He kept saying 
the same thing to her, calling her mother. Before long she seemed to recognize her son. 
Nobody knew him at first because he had grown a beard. He had been away so long. 
Then he took his mother and father aside into a room and told them of his adven- 
tures. They were deeply moved by his story and felt very bad about it. The people all 
went away, and they stopped drinking. No one was left in the house, but a servant 
girl, and she said that there was a man at the door selling fish. She asked if she should 
buy some fish for dinner. The mother told her to buy it. When she was dressing the 
fish to cook it, she came to the mother bringing some keys. The girl said she found the 
keys in the fish’s stomach. The boy recognized the keys that were thrown into the sea 
by the strange man. Then he took the keys and asked his mother to unlock the belt 
with sharp points in it that was locked around his waist. She did so, and as soon as 
the belt was taken off, the boy’s body became at once shrunken up and leathery like a 
mummy. He was dead and had been dead a long while, except that the belt had made 
him look and act like a living person as long as he wore it. The parents then felt so 
bad that their dear son had given his life and suffered so much to save them from 
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eternal punishment that they gave up all their bad ways and lived the rest of their 
lives as good people. The boy’s name was John. The strange man who took him across 
the sea to see the Pope and give up his life to save his parent’s souls was our Savior, 


Jesus Christ. 


There can be little doubt that this narrative was the product of the mis- 
sionary. One need only look to any group of Saints’ lives, Medieval sermons, 
or even Dante to find many tales of a similar grisly nature where the chitter- 
ing worm doth chide and hell fire gapes at man’s elbow. However, it must be 
admitted that the tale has lost little of the fire and brimstone quality and has, 
indeed, gained somewhat in the fact that instead of the hair shirt so prevalent 
among medieval penitents, it has been changed to a charming gift of a belt of 
needles which, although it supported life, must have been most uncomfortable 
to the wearer. Perhaps, such an invention was necessary to impress upon a 
stoical Mohawk, to whom a hair shirt would be small penitence, the awful 
power of Divine will. 

Undoubtedly, this story once contained a moral in that the youth could 
not be released from his agony until the parents repented, at which time the 
keys would be removed from the fish’s belly, the belt unlocked, and the youth 
allowed to escape from his misery into oblivion. If this were the case, the 
point was soon lost upon the audience who preserved it as a most interesting 
fairy story, disregarding the moral almost entirely. 

A rather unique flair has been given the tale in the modernization of the 
means of transportation. Instead of pulling a toy galley or canoe or sailboat 
from His shirt, Christ produced a toy steamboat which he made into a large 
vessel. One is tempted to wonder, should the story last, if the vessel will be- 
come an airplane in succeeding generations. 


“Indians Get the Robbers’ Money by a Ruse’’* 


There was once an Indian family living in the woods. They were frightened when 
they heard some robbers come along. They ran off and hid in the branches of a thick 
pine tree. They had a little child with them. They managed to get safely up in the 
tree when the robbers came up and pitched camp under the tree. The robbers opened 
the bag of gold and began counting it out to divide it. Before long the child had to 
urinate. And while the robbers were counting out their gold, the water trickled down 
in their midst. They thought it was some magic and were afraid. They jumped up and 
ran away leaving the gold. Soon the family came down and took the gold. 


A Penobscot tale narrated by Roland Nelson (Needahbeh) gives a Penob- 
scot version of this tale in more elaborate form. It is part of a much longer 
narrative relating the adventures of the well-known Djaksis (Little Jack), 
and constitutes one of the Jack stories among the Wabanaki. Needahbeh had 
the story from his mother who was born in the Malecite tribe on St. John’s 
River, New Brunswick. The episode breaks in as follows: 

Little Jack lived with his mother, and they had three cows. One day he drove his 
cows into the deacon’s pasture and apple orchard. The deacon had about 50 cows of 
his own, and when he saw Jack’s cows among them he went out and shot them. He 


* Narrated by Mrs. Margaret Curlyhead. 
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took the meat, but kept the skins to give to Little Jack when he saw him. Little Jack 
felt very bad about it and took the hides home. He cut the skins into small pieces 
with his knife, pieces about the size of his thumbnail. Little Jack felt very sad about 
this, and started home with one of the hides. On the way home he heard some robbers 
coming up and climbed up a pine tree taking the hide, head and horns with him. The 
robbers stopped beneath the tree, put down a bag of gold which they had stolen and 
began to cook supper, intending later to divide the gold among themselves. Soon 
Jack had to urinate and defecate. The water fell down and dripped into the cup of 
one of the robbers. He was frightened. A moment later the excrement fell down in 
their midst. Jack had put the cow horns and head over his own head and wrapped 
himself in the cow hide. When one of the robbers looked up to see where the trouble 
came from, he saw Little Jack slipping down through the branches with the head, 
horns and hide around him. The robber yelled, “It’s the devil!” The robbers jumped 
up and ran off, leaving the money behind. Little Jack got down, took the money and 
went home with it. He told his mother what had happened. With this he built himself 
a fine house. One day the deacon came by, saw the house and asked Little Jack how 
he got money to build such a fine place. Little Jack said that he had sold the hide. 
The deacon was amazed, and said he did not know that a cow hide was worth so much. 
Then Jack told him how it was that he had taken a knife and cut the hide into little 
pieces the size of his thumb nail and sold each piece for a good sum of money. The 
deacon was surprised to learn this. He went home and killed all his cows, cut the hides 
up into small pieces and took them to the store. The storekeeper said he didn’t want 
little pieces like that. They were no good. So the deacon lost everything. Then he 
went to see Little Jack to kill him. He found him sitting on his fine porch in his fine 
chair smoking his pipe. He grabbed Little Jack, took him home and put him into a 
bag. He told Little Jack he was going to throw him over the high cliff and kill him. 
On the way the deacon came to a tavern, put the bag with Little Jack inside down 
outside the door and went in to have his beer. All the way to the tavern Little Jack 
had been singing, ‘“‘Oh, I’m so happy. I’m going to heaven!” over and over again. A 
man coming along the road saw the bag and heard him singing. He stopped and asked 
Little Jack about it, and he told him that the deacon was going to send him to heaven. 
The man said that he wanted to go there too, and how could he do it. Little Jack said, 
Untie me, and you get in here in my place, and you'll go to heaven. The man did so, 
and when Jack tied him in, he ran home. When the deacon came out, he shouldered 
the bag, took it to the cliffs and pitched the man down. That was the end of him. 
Soon after, the deacon went over to Little Jack’s house, thinking to take the place for 
himself. There was Jack on the porch smoking as usual. Said the deacon, “I thought I 
killed you!”’ But Little Jack laughed and said, ‘‘You couldn’t do that. You did not 
throw me far enough. You should have thrown me three times as far out. Indeed I 
went to heaven and saw what a fine place it is. Well, I got back and here I am.” 
The deacon said that he had always wanted to go to heaven and asked Little Jack 
to put him in the bag and throw him over the cliff so he could get to heaven and stay 
there. So Little Jack tied the deacon in the bag and threw him over the cliff and that 
was the end of him. 


In discussing this tale, Needahbeh claimed that it was widely known among 
the Wabenaki peoples, but he did not know whether it was from French or 
English sources. He even thought its origin to be Indian since he had only 
heard it told in a Wabenaki language. Mrs. Curlyhead’s episode would seem 
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to be a fragment current among the Mchawk of St. Regis of a version of this 
same cycle of Jack stories.” 

Both the Mohawk story and the one told by Needahbeh have numerous 
analogues not only in European folk tales, but in ballads as well. One cannot 
help being reminded, when reading Mrs. Curlyhead’s tale, of the children’s 
beast fable, ‘‘The Musicians of Bremen,” in which the sheep, the dog, the 
rooster and the donkey so frightened the robbers in the barn that they fled 
leaving their loot behind them.”* At the same time, the first part of the 
Penobscot tale reminds us of the English ballad, wherein the youth takes a 
cow to market, and is waylaid by a highwayman and escapes on the robber’s 
horse which has a great deal higher monetary value than the cow.”? 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that we have here another incident 
where the deacon appears to hold among the American folk, Indian as well as 
white, the somewhat analogous and unenviable position attained by the 
Palmer and the Pardoner in the Middle Ages who were known for their grasp- 
ing and subtle ways and who, more often than once, had the curse ‘‘an ill 
death may he dee”’ called down upon them. 
















































CONCLUSION 


This collection of tales is interesting in the fact that almost all of them are 
either from foreign sources or inspired, as the tale of the Indian burial, by 
foreigners. It is true that they have been touched up and also destroyed 
somewhat by the Mohawks, but in theme and in references, they are foreign. 
It is King Piuke, not chief; it is a steamboat, not a canoe; a revolver, not a 
bow or a knife; gold and silver instead of wampum; helpful lion, and not a 
friendly beaver; a bull, and not a bear, that these stories concern themselves 
with and all of it is non-North America. 

Three things are remarkable, however. In the first place it is strange that 
these natives should remember such stories along with their own long after 
the whites had forgotten them, a circumstance which may in part be explained 
by the greater importance of the position held by the folk tale in their life 
than in the life of the whites of the time, and its continued importance to the 
Indian today when the white needs it no longer. Furthermore, it is remark- 
able to see how the foreign tale changes, fuses and develops in this new land. 
Finally, and by no means least interesting, is their acceptance of many of 
these stories as they stood although many, if not all, of the things in them 


% See also, Ruth Benedict, Tales of the Cochiti Indians, BAE Bulletin, 98, p. 180, under the 
title, “The Door Falls From the Tree Upon the Robbers.’’ Miss Benedict tells essentially the 
same story as the one told by Mrs. Curlyhead. 

% J. Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales (New York, 1893), ‘Jack and His Comrades,” pp. 112-120. 
This is but one of a series of Little Jack stories, the hero of which like the German, Till Eulen- 
spiegel, has many adventures. The version given by Needahbeh could hardly be called a child’s 
tale, yet it is an adaptation that would suit the more robust humor of the lumberjack or Indian 
who find much humor in those portions of the anatomy overlooked by sophisticated society. 

27 F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882), No. 283. 
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were probably unknown to the Indian at the time of the original telling. Yet, 
today, the stories are still told gravely in Indian homes and listened to by 
the children with credulous delight. 

It is to be remembered that at the time of early contact, these people and 
the others of the Five Nations Federation were the most advanced, according 
to Western cultural standards, of the Eastern Woodland groups. Could it be 
possible that their culture patterns were on the verge of some evolution, and 
they welcomed the new stories brought by the whites that they met and 
neglected their own folk tales in favor of the new? These tales are set down 
here as they were told without story omission or selection, and they are pre- 
dominately foreign and antique. In most other groups one would find a smat- 
tering of alien stories interspersed with Indian tales, not vice versa. 

In discussing these narratives one notes that there are no stories involved 
concerning native religious figures or culture heroes. These are, rather, the 
stories of an idle hour. It is a proven fact that both the culture hero and re- 
ligious myths are well known among these people. Yet, it would seem signifi- 
cant that none were told, even when allusions were made to them by the 
writers. Apparently, in the eyes of the informants the latter type of story was 
reserved for more particular moments. When stories are reserved for particu- 
lar occasions, it is not long before the occasion vanishes and the tales along 
with it. However, let us return for a final survey of the narratives under dis- 
cussion. ; 

There has been no attempt to track down all the references and allusions 
contained in this collection. Rather, the attempt was made to run backward 
over the track of a few of the ideas that seemed most interesting and point 
out dispersion in a quarter that is not generally considered, as well as giving 
the flavor of some antiquity to the tales when possible. Undoubtedly further 
research could be done and would be rewarding, although somewhat exhaus- 
tive. From this research on what could be called European Fairy Tales among 
the Indians of North America, we have run against an interesting dilemma. 
From Europe these tales came without a doubt. But the Europeans tell folk 
tales that they compiled from faint, far-off and half forgotten things from 
India, Persia, Egypt, the Near East and heaven knows where else. Some of 
it is of an antiquity predating the age of letters in Europe when that conti- 
nent was a great and dismal forest, and its people were scarcely emerging 
from caves. This conglomeration of material they modified; to it they added 
some touches of their own folklore and called it theirs. It took them hundreds 
of years to do it, and then they gave the stories to the Mohawks who did the 
same thing. And this brings us to an interesting enigma. Is the tale, as we 
have it, a European tale or a Mohawk folk tale? If it is not a Mohawk tale 
because it came from Europe, how can it be a European tale when we know 
that the ingredients did not come from Europe alone, but Asia and the Near 
East as well? 
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FOLK BELIEFS COLLECTED IN SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS 


By LELAH ALLISON 


areas; some spread over the entire country. This collection was made in 

the Wabash region in southeastern Illinois, but some of these beliefs are 
widespread over the country. People retain their beliefs, customs, and habits, 
even if they migrate to far places. All their ways of life are dear to them, and 
they do not easily forsake them for new ways. Although southeastern Illinois 
has some folk beliefs that belong to that region alone, today’s fast and easy 
methods of travel do spread folkways farther and more rapidly than was 
possible in the old days. 

Most of the pioneers of southeastern Illinois came from England, or from 
the southern states, which were settled by the English, and so many folk 
ways can be traced to that mother country. Some of the beliefs, however, 
have grown out of the condition under which the early people lived, such as 
weather conditions, which vary greatly in southern Illinois. People of thinly 
settled territories, where there were few doctors, necessarily sought cures 
when illness came. Pocr transportation meant little intercourse, and so the 
individual was left to his own resources to solve the unusual happenings in his 
life. Human beings are naturally curious, and so the seeking for explanations 
of the unknown is a natural course. Thus it is easy to understand why many 
beliefs and practices became a part of the life of the hardy pioneers. Some 
beliefs are somewhat alike, but they differ. 

These beliefs and practices are numerous and cover all phases of life, be- 
cause they are a part of the life of an early people: household, weddings, rela- 
tives, animals, birds, religion, lucky and unlucky days, personal appearance, 
weather, cures, wishes, plants, and dreams. Some have risen out of a histori- 
cal background; some are the pure fabric of the imagination. They have been 
passed on by word of mouth from generation to generation; some have been 
colored by special conditions and environments. 

Whatever their origin, these beliefs, customs, and traditions still persist 
and are still repeated in southeastern Illinois, although the speaker may smile 
slyly as he tells them as if he does not expect his hearer to take them too 
seriously. A few still adhere to the old ways of life and retrain their old beliefs 
and traditions. 


Pree BELIEFS ARE FOUND in all regions; some remain in small 


Cosmic Phenomena 


. A rainbow in the morning is a sailor’s warning. 

. A rainbow at night is a sailor’s delight. 

When a shooting star is falling, say, ‘‘Money, money,” for luck. 

. It is unlucky to see a new moon through the tree limbs. 

Wish while taking the first look at the new moon over the left shoulder. 
. Acircle around the moon means bad weather soon. 

. Stars within a moon's circle tell the number of days before a storm. 
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There is a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow. 
If you see a star fall with your mouth closed, you will get a new dress, 
Running horses in field or lot foretell cold weather. 

A new moon in old moon's arms is a bad sign. 


Weather 


When the moon is on its back the weather will be dry. 
When the moon points tilt down, the weather will be wet. 
When roosters crow much at midnight, the weather will change. 
When firewood pops and sputters, it will snow. 
When smoke comes to the ground, it will soon rain or snow. 
A sun dog foretells rain. 
A cloudy sunset foretells rain the next day. 
A clear sunset means fair weather tomorrow. 
When a tin bucket sweats on the outside, the weather will change. 
When many cobwebs are seen on grass, it will rain. 
If a fog goes up in the morning, it will rain before night. 
If it rains before seven, it will quit before eleven. 
When cats lick behind their ears, it will rain. 
When cats face the east to wash their faces, it will rain. 
Heavy fur on animals foretells a severe winter. 
Tight shucks on corn foretell a severe winter. 
Loose corn husks mean a mild winter. 
If a tight rope slackens, it will rain. 
Dust storms mean dry weather. 
Whirlwinds of dust going straight up mean dry weather. 
Late Easter, late spring. 
Rain on Easter Sunday, rain seven consecutive Sundays. 
Frogs croaking in February mean they will croak through glass (ice). 
If during a storm a small patch of blue sky can be seen which is large 
enough to make a Dutchman a pair of breeches, it will clear. 
The first thunder in spring wakes up snakes from winter’s sleep. 
Thunder in February means severe storms. 
When corn on toes pain, it will rain. 


. Joints ache before a rain. 


Head itches before a rain. 

Weather will change when flies bite hard. 

When air is clear and stars are very bright, it will rain. 
Heavy dews for three consecutive mornings mean a rain. 
When storm clouds come up against a wind, it will rain. 
Thunder causes milk to sour. 

Thunder kills goslings in the shell. 


. Many falling stars on a bright night foretell rain. 


It will rain within twenty-four hours if it lightnings in the north. 
A cloudy sunset on Friday means rain before Monday. 
Rain on Monday means rain four days that week. 
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The calling of rain crows means rain. 


If a turtle bites, it will not let go until it thunders. 

It will rain when leaves turn bottom side up. 

If a groundhog sees his shadow on February 2, there will be six more 
weeks of bad weather. 

If fish worms come to the surface, the weather .will be mild. 

If roosters crow early at night, before the nine o’clock crowing time, it 
will rain. 

It will be ninety days until frost after the first katydid calls. 


Rain while the sun shines means rain tomorrow. 

The first three days of December foretell weather for the next three 
months. 

The first twelve days of the new year tell weather conditions for the year. 
If a month ends with mild weather, the next will begin with bad. 
Rain in a grave means another death in family that year. 

If squirrels put up many nuts, the winter will be severe. 

A clear winter sky means frost. 

A cloudy winter sky means no frost. 

Pigs gather straw for bed before cold weather. 

Sunshine through fruit trees at noon on Christmas day means a good 
fruit year. 

Sound carrying a long distance means a change in the weather. 
Sudden changing of wind direction during rain means a heavy storm. 
Mares’ tails in the sky mean continued dry weather. 

Clearing clouds in the night foretell rain before sunset. 

House flies come thick under porches before a rain comes. 


Cures 


To cure nosebleed, drop a key down the back. 

To cure nosebleed, hold an ax over the head. 

To cure nosebleed, hold a knife at the back of the neck. 

To cure frostbite, wade three times around the house in the snow. 


A seventh son can cure baby’s thrash by blowing in the child’s mouth. 
A child born after father’s death has the power to heal. 

To cure rheumatism, let bees sting you. 

To cure rheumatism, kill a rattlesnake, make snake oil, and rub it on 
the joints. 

To drive away warts, tie knots in a string, as many as the number of 
warts, throw the string away, and the warts will disappear. 

To drive away a wart, sell it to someone. 

To drive away a wart, secretly bury an old dishrag. 

Use goose oil on the chest for a cold. 
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. To cure a cold, grease red flannel and wear it on the chest. 

. To cure a cold in the throat, wear a dirty sock around the neck. 

. To cure a throat cold, bind raw bacon on the throat. 

. To cure a cold, soak the feet in hot water, drink sage tea, and go to bed. 
. Melt lard and turpentine together, rub on the chest for a cold. 

. Give heated molasses and vinegar for croup. 

. Give heated honey for croup. 

. Cure a ringworm by rubbing it with a green walnut. 

. Eat molasses and sulphur for skin disease. 

. Use flaxseed tea for kidney trouble. 

. Drink senna tea for constipation. 

. Drink horehound tea for a cold. 

. Put fat meat on a wound to draw out the poison. 

. Drip roasted onion juice in ear for earache. 

. Sassafras tea is a good spring tonic to clear the blood. 

. Let a dog lick a wound to heal it. 

. Place a plaster made of fresh cow manure on a wound to prevent poison. 
. Make a tea of sheep manure and drink it to make measles break out. 

. Use a bread and milk poultice for boils. 

. Draw the fire from a burn by holding the wound over a fire. 

. Put a penny soaked in vinegar on a ringworm. 

. Place a rolled bit of paper under the upper lip for nosebleed. 

. To heal a sore, chew tobacco and make a poultice for the wound. 

. Wear earrings to help weak eyes. 

. To stop bleeding when a tooth is pulled, place a hatchet with the blade 


up under your chair, as soon as you reach home. 

Put a pan of water under your bed to prevent night sweats. 

Carry onions and sulphur to ward off disease. 

Wear amber beads to cure an enlarged thyroid. 

Put a lock of your hair on meat and feed to a dog, and he will have the 
disease instead of you. 

Carry a chicken’s foot to drive away warts. 

Sleep on a straw bed to cure rheumatism. 

To cure shingles, rub on the blood of a black cat. 

To cure a sty, make a cross in the dirt at the center of a crossroads and 
say, ‘Sty, sty, go away and go to the next one that passes by.”’ 

Give the patient a tea made from the stripped bark of a peach limb for 
summer complaint. 

To cure flux, give the patient a tea made from the bulbs of bulrushes. 
To cure a wart, prick the wart with a pin and get the blood on a handker- 
chief. Drop the handkerchief at a crossroads. 

To cure nosebleed, wear lead on a string around the neck. 

To cure a wart, tie a string tight around it. When the string rots, the 
wart will be gone. 

To cure a wart, bury a piece of potato secretly. The wart will leave. 
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Make cobweb pills and take them for chills. 

Take sage tea for hives. 

To prevent worms, wear a string of garlic. 

To prevent worms, rub turpentine over the stomach. 

To prevent whooping cough, wear asafcetida around the neck. 

To stop bleeding, wrap cobwebs on the wound. 

To cure a cut, hold the wound over the smoke of burning brown sugar. 
Take alum and honey to cure croup. 

If you step on a nail, grease the nail and lay it away to prevent soreness. 
Salt on the tongue is good for fits. 

To wash away freckles, begin May 1 to wash your face in dew and con- 
tinue for seven successive mornings. 

To wash away freckles, secretly wash the face in stump water. 

To bleach a dark skin, wash the face in the dew on wheat. 

To bleach dark skin, wash the face in buttermilk. 

Cure hiccoughs by taking nine sips of water. 

Cure hiccoughs by making the sufferer angry. 

Cure hiccoughs by scaring the person. 

To cure hollow tail in cattle, split the tail and put in salt. 

Take pumpkin seed tea for kidney trouble. 

Hold baby by the feet, head down, to cure it when liver bound. 

To cure a wart, rub the wart with a kernel of corn or a bean. 

Make a small rock bag and wear it to cure warts. 

Carry a buckeye to cure rheumatism. 

Rub a sty with a gold ring to drive the sty away. 

Wear red flannels to rid yourself of rheumatism. 

Carry a potato in your pocket to prevent rheumatism. 

Wear a copper ring or bracelet to cure rheumatism. 

Drink one half teaspoonful of soda in lemon juice (one lemon) every 
day to cure rheumatism. 

To cure gall stones, boil six large potatoes with jackets on in a quart of 
water. Drink that water any time during the day. Do that seven days. 
Quit seven. Repeat until cured. 

Tie a red string around the little finger to cure nosebleed. 

Wear a necklace of red corn kernels to cure nosebleed. 

Put a silver coin under the upper lip to cure nosebleed. 

To cure nosebleed, allow blood to drop on an ax blade and stick the 
ax in the ground. 

Grease with lard a stepped-on nail and carry the nail in your pocket to 
prevent lockjaw. 

Throw away a greasy dishrag to cure spasm. 

Poultice a boil with roasted onions to bring the boil to a head. 

Bind a toad on a stone bruise to stop pain. 

Slippery elm bark peeled upward makes tea act as an emetic. 
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Tie a thread around the neck to prevent croup. 

Soak the scrapings of brown paper in vinegar, and place on the head to 
cure headache. 

A mustard poultice on the wrists helps the circulation. 

Cure an ingrown toenail by making a “‘V’’ in the middle of the nail. 
An onion poultice will relieve pneumonia. 

Burn feathers and breathe the fumes to loosen a head cold. 

Molasses and sulphur rubbed on an itch will cure it. 

Steal a dishrag and bury it to drive warts away. 

Keep soaking the feet in very hot water to relieve rheumatism. 


Special Days and Numbers 


Sew on Sunday, in heaven rip out sewing with nose. 

If March comes in like a lamb, it goes out like a lion. 

If March comes in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb. 

Company on Monday, company all week. 

Green Christmas, white Easter. 

The third time is the charm. 

Don't begin a dress on Friday, or you will not live to wear it out. 
Don’t begin sewing on Friday, or you will not finish it. 

Don’t begin a journey on Friday. 

If you move on Friday, you will not live there long. 

Thirteen is unlucky. 

Don’t do any work on Sunday, or bad luck will come. 

On May 1 at 12:00 0’clock hold a mirror over a well to see your future 
mate. 

On the last day of April put a handkerchief where dew will form on it 
Get up early, and you will find the initial of your future mate on it. 


. What you do the first hour of the new year will be what you do the most 


of the year. 

Plant potatoes on Good Friday. 

On the morning of May 1 look out the window and count the number 
of live things you can see. That will be the number of years before you 
marry. 

On May 1 look for birds’ nests. The number of eggs you find will be the 
number of years you will be single. 

On your birthday blow out the candles on your cake while wishing so, 
that your wish will come true. 

It is bad luck to start anything on Wednesday. 

If you cry on New Year’s Day you will be sorry throughout the year. 
To sweep after dark is unlucky. 

Seven is a lucky number. 

To walk on a crack in the sidewalk on Friday the 13th will break your 
mother’s back. 

If the wind changes to the northeast on Christmas day, severe weather 
will follow. 
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On New Year’s Day, cut the top slice from twelve onions. Place them 
in a row. Put salt on each. The amount of salt absorbed by each repre- 
sents the amount of moisture that will fall in the month represented by 
each onion. 

On the night before May 1 a girl should place a snail on a plate of meal 
under her bed. The initial of her future mate will be on the plate. 
Animals kneel at midnight on New Year’s Eve. 

On Hallowe’en hold a mirror over your head and look into a well. Your 
future mate’s picture will be reflected in the mirror. 

A late Easter foretells a late season. 

Break a mirror and have seven years of bad luck. 


Weddings 


It is bad luck to change a wedding day. 

Rain on a wedding day brings tears. 

The day before the wedding day is the groom’s. Rain on that day means 
he will be unhappy. 

It is bad luck to keep wedding clothes. 

It is bad luck to wear the wedding dress after the ceremony. 

The bride should be married in something old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, and something blue. 

The girl to catch the bride’s bouquet will be the next to marry. 
Married in blue always be true. 

Married in green ashamed to be seen. 

Married in red wish yourself dead. 

Married in brown live in town. 

Married in yellow ashamed of the fellow. 

Count nine stars every night for nine nights; put a mirror under your 
bed, and you will dream of the one you will marry. 

Pull the wishbone of a chicken; put the bones over the door; the first of 
the opposite sex to enter will be your mate. 

Two forks placed by mistake at a plate means a marriage. 

If you spill flour while baking, you will marry a drunkard. 

If you serve three times as a bridesmaid, you will never be a bride. 

It is good luck for a seamstress to do some sewing on a bride’s dress 
before the bride wears it. 

To shake hands across other hands means a marriage. 

If you run the broom straws to a point at one side while using the broom 
you will never marry. 

If a girl finds a horseshoe, the number of nails in the shoe is the number 
of years before she will marry. 

To dream of death means a wedding. 

If you are the first one to sleep under a new quilt, name the corners of the 
room. The corner you look into when you awake will tell you the name 
of your future mate. 
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When you sleep in a strange room, name the corners of the room. The 
corner you look into first when you awake will name your mate. 
Shower the bride and groom with rice and old shoes for luck. 

Don’t give a sharp instrument for a wedding present, or you will sever 
your friendship with the couple. 

The groom should not see the bride on the wedding day until the time 
of the ceremony. 

A church wedding foretells a death. 

A double wedding foretells a death. 

If someone tries on the bride’s ring before she does, the wedding will not 
take place. 

It is bad luck for an engaged couple to have their picture taken together 
before the wedding. They will not marry. 

To take the last food on a plate means you will not marry. 

If the wedding day is fair, all will be well for the groom. If it is not, his 
life will be stormy. 

The girl who gets the ring in the bridal cake will be the first to wed. 
The girl who gets the thimble in the bridal cake will never marry. 

A groom should carry his bride over the doorstep of their home the first 
time they enter to ward off trouble. 

If a bride is married in white, she will take delight. 

If a bride marries in black, she will wish herself back. 

Peel an apple; toss the peeling backward over your head. The letter it 
forms will be the initial of your future mate. 


Household Furniture and Utensils 


If two chairs are accidentally placed back to back, good luck will come to 
the house. 

If all the food on the table is eaten, the next day will be fair. 

If all the food on the table is eaten, someone will come hungry. 

If you drop scissors or gloves, you will be disappointed. 

If you break one thing, you will break three. 

Don’t raise an umbrella in the house. Bad luck will come if you do. 
Don’t bring an ax or a hoe into the house. Death will come if you do. 
Bad luck will come if you step over a fallen broom. 

Bad luck will come if you set shoes on a table. 

A fallen broom means company coming from the direction the handle 
points. 

Don’t move a broom or a mop to a new home. 

At the table if one has two forks and no knives and another has two knives 
and no forks, a wedding will take place soon. 

If a knife falls and sticks in the floor, a guest will come. 

A man will come if a fork falls to the floor. 

A woman will come if a knife falls to the floor. 

A child will come if a spoon falls to the floor. 
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You will quarrel if you spill salt. 

If you spill salt, throw some over the left shoulder to ward off evil. 

It is bad luck to pass salt without setting it down before another takes 
the salt holder. 

Evil will come if you upset a salt shaker on a tablecloth. 

She who sits on a table will never marry. 

Don’t let a lamp run dry; a death will come to the family. 

To drop a comb brings bad luck. 

Don’t build a new house where one has burned; it will burn too. 

To rock an empty chair means bad luck. 

To whirl a chair on one leg means bad luck. 

A green measuring worm on a dress means you will get a new dress. 
You will not grow more until Christmas if you climb out a window. 
You will have bad luck if you enter by one door and leave by another. 
Don’t move a dead body through a door; move it through a window. 
Don’t sweep dirt over a doorstep after dark. If you do, evil will come. 
Don’t sing in a bathtub. 

Put a book under your pillow to help you memorize a selection. 

The business of a future mate is told by the number of buttons on a 
dress. Name them: richman, poorman, beggarman, thief. 

Some one will come hungry if you take a second helping with food on 
your plate. 

A dress put on backwards means bad luck. 

Remove all basting threads from a dress so that it won’t be remade. 
Shake a cat in a newly finished quilt; that brings luck. 

Drop a dirty dishrag; someone dirtier than you will come. 

A horseshoe over the door brings luck to the house. 

Don’t take little eggs into a house; throw them over a barn. 

Get up on the right side of the bed for luck. 

Two knives placed accidentally on a table means a wedding. 

Don’t leave a mirror in a room where it will reflect a dead body. 
Death will come if a picture falls from a wall. 

If a picture of one who has died is left on a wall, cover it. 

Finding the teakettle open means unexpected company. 

A singing teakettle means evil will come. 

Walk over a broomstick immediately after marriage to be good house- 
keeper. 

If you drop a spoon, a man will come to see you that day. 

If you sit on a table, you will marry before you are able. 

If a person gives you a knife or sharp instrument, give him a penny. 
If a person gives you a purse, give him a penny to keep the friendship. 
It is lucky for a cricket to chirp on the hearth. 

Don’t sleep with the head of the bed to the west; the dead are buried 
that way. 

Have the head of bed to the north; the earth’s axis is north and south. 
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Animals and Insects 


If a black cat crosses the path in front of you, turn back home for luck. 
It is good luck for a light colored cat to cross your path. 

Don’t move a cat when you move. 

If a black cat comes to your home to stay, it is good luck. 

If cats yowl much at night it means death. 

A white mule is bad luck. 

When a horse rolls over in the dirt, the number of times it rolls over is 
the number of one hundred dollar bills it is worth. 

Howling dogs mean a death. 

Don’t kill a wooly worm crossing your path. 

It is good luck for a spider to spin its web down in front of you. 

It is bad luck to kill a spider. 

If you handle toads, you will have warts. 

If you kill a toad, a cow will give bloody milk. 

Don’t milk a cow on the ground; she will go dry. 

Beat an old pan when bees swarm, and they will settle. 

Set an odd number of eggs under a hen. 

Put iron pieces around a setting goose so that thunder will not kill 
young goslings in the shell. 

A snake will swallow its young if danger approaches. 

When you kill a snake, it will not die until sunset. 

Cut off a snake’s tail and it will grow back together. 

Meat shrinks if hogs are killed when the moon is decreasing. 

Kill hogs when the moon is increasing to have more meat. 

A cat will suck a child’s breath if they sleep together. 

Kill a snake, kill an enemy. 

Wearing peacock feathers is bad luck. 

Don’t kill flies at the end of the year; every fly killed means a hundred 
dollar loss. 

When you see a white horse, wish; the wish will come true. 

Carry a rabbit’s foot for luck. 

The left hind foot of a rabbit killed in a cemetery is lucky. 

Carry a rabbit’s foot in your hip pocket to ward off evil. 

To keep your dog home, cut the tip from his tail and put it under the 
front doorstep; he will not leave. 

If sharks follows ships, there will be a death. 

Don’t kill a frog. 

It is bad luck to kill a female dog. 

It is bad luck to kill a cat. 

A cat looking in a mirror means bad luck. 

It is good to see stamping white horses. 

A snake killed at sunrise will never die. 

When a cat lies on its back there will be a storm. 

When a dog lies on its back the weather will change. 

It will rain when dogs eat grass. 
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Company will come when a cat washes its face. 
It will turn cold when a cat lies with its back to the fire. 


Birds 


Make a wish when two birds are seen approaching together. 

A screeching owl means bad luck. 

Take off your right shoe and turn it upside down to drive away a 
screech owl. 

Owls hooting in daytime foretell death. 

A bird flying against a house means bad luck. ' 
Redbirds bring good luck. 

Make a wish when you see a redbird. The wish will come true if the bird 
flies up or toward the east. 

Your wish will come true if you throw three kisses to the first robin you 
see in the spring. 

If a bat flies low enough to touch your head, you will die. 

You will see someone unexpectedly if you see a redbird. 

Put salt on a bird’s tail for luck. 

When you hear the first dove of the spring, step back three steps and 
you will find a hair the color of your future mate’s. 

Your business will prosper if you see three birds fly in single file. 
There will be sorrow if you see one buzzard in the air. 

Crows bring bad luck. 

Low flying swallows mean rain. 

Birds singing in a rain mean the rain will stop. 

It is a sign of death when a bird peeks in a window. 

The first bluebird you see in the spring brings luck. 

If you see three birt sitting on a wire, make a wish before they move 
away. 


Chickens 


A whistling girl and crowing hen always come to some bad end. 


Large eggs with two yolks are rooster eggs. 

When a rooster crows near the door it means company soon. 

If a red rooster crosses your path, bad luck will come within an hour. 
Company will come if two roosters fight on the front porch. 

A rooster crowing much on a fence foretells a weather change. 


People 


Good luck comes to a seventh son. 

Bad luck comes to those who return to the house for a forgotten object. 
Someone speaks evil of you if your left cheek burns. 

Someone speaks well of you if your right cheek burns. 

Someone will come if your nose itches. 

Someone will come if your palm itches. 
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Good is said of you if your right ear burns. 

Bad is said of you if your left ear burns. 

You will have bad luck if you step over someone. 

It is bad luck to wear the clothes of the dead. 

Wear green and have bad luck. 

Mole on the neck, money by the peck. 

You will be a traveler if you have two crowns on your head. 

White spots on fingernails foretell the following (Begin with thumbs): 
gifts, friends, foes, beaus, journeys to go. 

Itching hand brings money. 

One sneeze means a wish, twice a kiss, and three times a letter. 
Laugh before breakfast and cry before supper. 

Drop your dish cloth to bring company. 

A person thinks of you if you mention his name by mistake. 

A sleeping person will answer your questions if you put his hands in cold 
water. 

After a bragging statement, hit on wood to prevent reverses. 

If two people go on different sides of a tree, say ‘‘bread and butter.” 
If two people say the same thing at same time, they should join little 
fingers. 

Don’t throw away a tooth; a dog may get it, and you will have a dog 
tooth. 

Don’t stick your tongue in the place where a tooth has been pulled. A 
gold tooth will grow in place of the old one. 

You will go on a journey if your leg itches. 

You have lied if a sore comes on your tongue. 

You will quarrel if you wash with another. 

You will soon walk on strange soil if your foot itches. 

You lie if you forget what you start to say. 

Wash hair in salt water to make it grow fast. 

Cold hands, warm heart. 

Burnt toast makes curly hair. 

You will have bad luck if you count wallpaper designs. 

Red hair, hasty temper. 

Bad luck comes if a girl returns your wink. 

Bad luck comes if you walk in the house with only one shoe on. 

If you stub your toe on the sidewalk, kiss it to prevent trouble. 

You will have bad luck if you lay new clothes on a bed. 

You will soon marry if you can make the first and the little finger meet 
on back of the hand. 

Hum or sing at a table and cry before sunset. 

Kiss the turned-up hem of your dress to get a new dress. 

You'll have more company if a guest enters by the back door and leaves 
by the front door. 

Ringing in the right ear means good luck. 

It is good luck to bump into a hunchback. 
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Go to bed crying and get up singing. 

Change sides in walking and lose a girl friend or a boy friend. 
Bubbles in teacups means company. 

You are forgetful if you comb your hair after dark. 

You will never marry if you run a broom to one side as you use it. 
You will never marry if you stand a broom on the straws. 

To break a shoestring in the morning means bad luck all day. 
Stepping on cracks in paving stones means lesson failures. 

You will be whipped if your back itches. 

It is bad luck to whistle in a bedroom. 

If your ear is cold and it also itches, someone speaks evil of you. 
Taking bread when you have bread means that much company will 
come hungry. 


Birth and Infancy 


A baby speaks with angels when it smiles. 

You make a baby stammer by tickling its feet. 

If a pregnant woman is frightened, her baby will bear a birthmark of the 
object that frightened the mother. 

If a pregnant woman is hungry and does not eat the food that she wants, 
her baby will have a birthmark of that food. 

Baby will cry for food its mother wanted before its birth; give it that 
food, and it will stop crying. 

An ugly baby makes a pretty adult. 

It is bad luck to name a first child after its parents. 

It is bad luck to cut a child’s fingernails before it is a year old. 

A baby will die if you let it look in a mirror before it is a year old. 
A child has worms if it picks its nose. 

You should not cut a baby’s hair before it is a year old. 

A baby will be a prophet if it is born with a veil over its face. 

Shorten a baby’s dress in May and shorten its life away. 

A baby will die if you put its dress on over its head before it is a year old. 
A baby born after its father’s death has occult power. 

It is bad luck to change a baby’s name. 


Plants 


It is bad luck if fruit trees bloom twice a year. 

A four-leaf clover is good luck, but a five-leaf is bad. 

Plants will not grow if you thank the giver. 

Steal flower cuttings and they will grow. 

Tear flower petals from the flower and say, ‘“‘He loves me; he loves me 
not,’’ to find out his feelings toward you. 

Put bits of tobacco on fern pots to make ferns grow. 

A person who raises plants easily has a ‘‘green thumb.” 

Plant a cedar in a yard, and by the time it is large enough to shadow a 
coffin, someone will die. 
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Weeping willows bring bad luck. 

Plant potato eyes with the eyes up so that they may see. 

Plant sweet peas after dark to insure blooming. 

Plant potatoes in the dark of the moon so that you will have plenty of 
potatoes and few vines. 

Plant plants that grow above ground, as lettuce, in light of moon. 
Plant flower seeds in the ‘flower woman”’ in the light of the moon. 


Dreams 


Dream of a funeral and attend a wedding. 
It is bad luck to tell a dream before breakfast. 
It is bad luck to dream of muddy water. 
You will have enemies if you dream of snakes. 
It is bad luck to dream of black horses. 
Count seven stars for seven nights, and you will dream of the man you 
will marry. 
It is good luck to dream of clear water. 
To dream of the man you will marry, take a thumbful of salt the night 
before Easter. 
It is good to dream of bananas. 
Marry soon if you dream of a corpse. 
If you dream of a cellar, you will have an inheritance. 
You will be successful if you dream of being dead. 
Dream of tears is consolation. 
You will have good news if you dream of letter writing. 
You will have unexpected joy if you dream of sorrow. 
You will make true friends if you dream of ivy. 
Dream of letters and receive good news. 
If you have a snake dream, an enemy is plotting against you. 
Wish 
Make a wish; open the Bible; if a verse begins with, ‘‘And it came to 
pass,’’ your wish will come true. 
Make a wish while putting a ring on a person’s finger. 
Wish when you see a bluebird. 
Wish when you see a shooting star falling. 
Wish when you look into a well the first time. 
Take your first look at a new moon over your left shoulder and wish 
with crossed fingers. 
When you drop a comb, step on it lightly and wish. 
Make a wish when you take a middle stick of gum. 
Wish when you see a load of hay; don’t look at the hay again. 
Turn another’s ring three times and wish. 
If you say the same thing at the same time as another, make a wish. 
When you see a one-eyed car coming, spit in front of it and wish. 
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Tie another’s shoestring and make a wish. 

Wish when you see the first star in the evening. 

Put a four-leaf clover in your shoe and wish. 

Wish when you put a garment on wrong side out. Wear the garment 
wrong side out all day to make the wish come true. 

Wish when you sleep in a strange bed. Put your mind on your wish as 
you go to sleep, and it will come true. 

Two people tie a knot in a handkerchief; both hold the knot and wish. 


Moon and Zodiac 


. All root crops will make all tops and no roots if planted in the light of 


the moon. 


. Plant potatoes in third quarter of moon in a fruitful sign. 

. Plant turnip seed the 25th of July, wet or dry. 

. Soap made in the old moon decreases in size. 

. Wean babies and small animals when the moon is new. 

. Onions will rot if dug in the sign of the heart. 

. Plant corn when the sign is in the head. 

. Plant cucumbers in June when the sign is in the twins. 

. Put a roof on a house in the full moon to prevent the edges from turning 


up. 
A tooth pains more if pulled in the dark of the moon. 

See a star fall with your mouth shut and you will get a new dress. 
A child born under cancer is courageous. 

A child born under crab will be forward in life. 

A child born under waterman will drown. 

A child born when Mars ascends will be pugnacious and violent. 
A child born when Jupiter ascends will be jovial. 

A child of Saturn will be gloomy. 

Cut the hair when the moon is getting fuller to make it grow. 
Cut weeds when the moon wanes. 

Belt trees in the dark of moon in August to kill them. 


Miscellaneous 


Find a straight pin; pick it up for luck. 

If you find a crooked pin, you will have bad luck. 

Opals are lucky. 

It is bad luck to bathe the feet and leave the water in a pan overnight. 
A hole in the stocking denotes a letter in the postoffice. 

Sweep after dark and sweep all your wealth away. 

It is bad luck to wash a garment before it is worn. 

It is good luck to find a pin with the point toward you. 

A hoop snake will form a loop and stick itself in tree, if you stand near 
the tree. 

A horsehair turns into a worm in a water trough. 

You will be rich if bubbles come on your glass of milk. 
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To find a lost article, spit a bubble into the air and see which Way it 
goes. Follow that direction for a lost article. 

Lightning never strikes twice in the same place. 

Put a hot brick in cream to drive spirits away and bring butter. 
Smoke goes toward beauty. 

If a needle breaks while a dress is being made, the owner will be kissed 
by her favorite boy friend when she wears the dress. 

Specks parked on one’s forehead mean bad luck. 

Silver in one’s pocket brings luck. 

If you see a hairpin, pick it up for luck. 

Spit on horseshoe and throw it over left shoulder for luck. 

It is bad luck to walk under a ladder. 

If fire roars, the family will quarrel. 

Finish what you start to avoid bad luck. 

It is bad luck to whistle in a graveyard. 

It is bad luck to follow an ambulance. 

It is bad luck to read the names on gravestones. 

Break a friendship by giving the person a pin. 

Two people should not look into a mirror at once. 

Drop a school book and have bad lessons. 

Better go without than to return after an article. 

Put a pulled tooth under your pillow for luck. 

Eat turnips to be pretty. 

A coin with your birth date brings luck. 

Find a penny, have good luck. 

It is good luck to burn match to the end. 

It is bad luck for three to use one match. 

Put a dandelion under chin; if the reflection is yellow, you like butter. 
Pull a tooth and put it in glass of water to bring money. 

Stir batter sunwise; reverse motion invites bad luck. 

It is bad luck to button a dress wrong and then change it. 

It is bad luck to point toward a tombstone. 

It is a sign of death of a rock falls near you. 


Lebanon, Illinois 














FIFTY LITHUANIAN RIDDLES 
By Jonas BALys 


DISCOVERED A MARVELOUS BEARER of Lithuanian folklore in 
| Chicago, Illinois; namely Mrs. Ursula Zemaitis (Lithuanian: Ur%ule 

Zemaitiene) of 3051 South Poplar Avenue. She was born in 1890 in the 
Lankeli8kiai parish, southwest Lithuania. She came to the United States in 
1914, and since 1929 has been living in Chicago. She worked sixteen and 
one-half years at the Chicago stockyards, and is still working by cleaning 
office rooms at night. Her husband, who was also a Lithuanian and worked 
as a coal miner in West Virginia, died many years ago. She raised four sons 
and two daughters, and already has ten grandchildren. Her life has not been 
easy, and she has had to work very hard. She has learned to read and write 
in Lithuanian without attending school and can speak English as far as it is 
necessary for her daily life. She eagerly reads Lithuanian books and news- 
papers. 

She knows about three hundred Lithuanian folk songs, mostly old and 
traditional songs from the “Old Country.”’ In July, 1949, I recorded 120 
folk songs from her with a recording machine. Her memory is marvelous. 
“If I have heard a song only once, I have already learned it.’’ A simple, 
good-hearted, and religious woman, she loves her songs very much and is 
proud of them. ‘‘The song is the best remedy in sorrows,”’ she told me when 
I asked about singing. She tried to write her songs on paper, and handed me 
more than 300 written pages. Her writing is poor; for example, she cannot 
write capital letters at all. Nevertheless, it is possible to make out her manu- 
script, because Lithuanian orthography is simpler than English. 

I also obtained 126 riddles from her. For the purposes of this short paper 
I have selected fifty and translated them into English. I have chosen such 
riddles as are not very often heard among Lithuanians of today. I have 
omitted common riddles which are to be found in almost every collection 
or which everybody knows. I hope that these riddles will be of interest to 
American folklorists. 


. A boat is full of white, small spades. (Cucumber). 

. The leaves are round, the breasts are blue. (Turnip). 

. The bush is full of eyes, but does not see at all. (Potato). 

. (a) Where did you sleep?—In a chasm (forest). (b) With what did you 
wash your face?—With one neither gotten from rain nor from snow 
(with tears). (c) With what did you wipe yourself?—With one neither 
spun nor woven (with hairs). (d) What did you eat?—One with nine 
hearts (wild apple). These were the answers of an orphan girl. 

5. The father is made of wood, the mother is of silk, and the children have 

nine hearts. (Apple tree and fruits). 

6. When I was young, I looked to the earth. When I became old, I looked 

into the sky, and waited that the girls might lift me on their hands. 

(Flax). 
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7. A lord is black like a Gypsy, and the red kittens whip him. (A pot on fire), 

8. The cows went to drink, and their stomachs left home. (Beds in the 
morning). 

9. The beer is tasteful, but has no foam; the bread is savory, but without 
crust; the girl is nice, but without a wreath. (Priest at Holy Mass). 

1o. Around the house are many lakes. (Windows). 

11. The girl is of clay, her heart is of linen, and her head of fire. (Candle), 

12. The girl is slender, her plait is thick, and plenty of knits. (Hemp). 

13. I went to the woods carrying neither an ax nor an auger. I brought home 
two trays, two sides of bacon, a haft for an awl, and a cover for a kettle. 
(Acorn). 

14. Comes a lady clad with a hundred dresses. When the wind blows, we 
see many eyes under the dresses. (Hen). 

15. The road is without trash, the horses without nostrils, the whip without 
a knot. (A boat and oars in a river). 

16. Two rings, two lizards, and they bite everybody whom they can reach. 
(Scissors). 

17. The body is of wood, the head is of iron and has only one tooth. (Ax). 

18. The fish is cold, her head is of iron, and teeth are along the entire belly. 


(Saw). 

19. He is going all day and all night, but cannot ever move from his place. 
(Watch). 

20. He is blind and dumb, has no tongue, but speaks several languages. 
(Pen). 


21. A blind and dumb man sits in an honorable place, and to everybody tells 
the truth. (Mirror). 

22. He is without head and without hands, but his body has plenty of ribs. 
(Ladder). 

23. The body is of wood, the shoe of iron, and he serves all people, living as 
well as dead. (Spade). 

24. When I was young, I joked about him; when I became old, I loved him 
much, and always held him in my hand. (Walking stick). 

25. When you let him go, you do not say to him ‘‘goodbye’’; when he comes 
back, you cannot recognize him, and put him quickly into the bag. 
(Money). 

26. Whom does God never see, the king seldom, and the shepherd every 
time? (God is the only one, kings meet another king seldom, but there 
are many shepherds). 

27. One has not caught the animal and not yet tasted it, but licks the fingers 
already. (A woman before starting to catch fleas). 

28. On the neck is a beam, on the hands small bells. (Water carrier with two 
pails). 

29. From the middle the sows were driven out, but the small pigs were left 
in the corners. (A lazy girl has swept the room). 

30. Twelve eagles, more than 52 pigeons, more than 300 wagtails, (Year: 
months, holy days, and workdays). 
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An animal eats on a living table. (To suckle a child). 

Under a blanket someone says: dig, dig, dig. (Water in a frozen river). 
Who makes it, has no need of it; who buys it, has no use for it; and who 
uses it, can neither see nor feel it. (Coffin). 

When it is nice weather, he sits in a corner; when it is raining, he runs 
outside. (Umbrella). 

A slender woman with broad head has only one tooth although she 
gnaws the earth. (Rake). 

The body is of leather, and the head is of iron. (Belt). 

The whole body is made of wood and the neck of hide. (Swingle). 


(Table). 

A wooden lady is beloved by all the people. Sometimes she has four 
feet, sometimes six. (Chair). 

A black crow moved his heart, and the whole city was awakened. (Bell). 
It is round like the moon, it is black like a firebrand, and has a tail. 
(Frying pan). 

A bitch was hanged and her tongue frozen on her side. (Padlock). 

I was going my way; I saw people on the wayside who were hewing logs 
and building a house. Around them cried the cuckoos. (Carpenters 
making a coffin, and the mourning people). 

It is a wooden barrel, on the top is a cross, but nobody passing by lifts 
his hat for greeting. (Windmill). 

From birth to death it stays on its foot. (Cabbage). 

Four deer are jumping with one foot. (Reel). 

It squats like a morsel in the corner, but not even a horse can move it 
from the spot. (Oven). 

When it is living, it stinks; when it is dead, it smells good. (Pig). 

All the people ride him, but nobody feeds him. (Threshold). 

One went at night and lost his silver buckle; the moon found it, but 
only the sun caught it. (Dew). 


Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 











THE “‘BRAES OF YARROW” TRADITION IN AMERICA* 
By TrisTRAM P. CoFFIN 


HE PRIMARY PURPOSE of this study is not to offer new scholarship 

on the Child ballad in America. Rather, the article is my effort to clear 

up some confusion that has gathered about ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow” 
(214) and ‘‘Rare Willie” (215) as they exist in their published New World 
traditions. Oddly enough, although both these songs are extremely rare in 
America, a startling amount of foggy and misleading editing has been applied 
to them. And, in truth, very little matter of complete reliability can be 
found in both the notes and general editorial set-up of any one published 
text. A rather cynical analyst of the situation might say that sophistications, 
texts of Child 214, texts of Child 215, hypotheses, and errors have been care- 
fully intermingled to make up the ‘‘Yarrow”’ notes published so far. It is 
time all this were straightened out—if not for the sake of the specialist who 
is not to be deceived, at least for the sake of the less-suspecting ballad ama- 
teur. 

I wish to approach my problem by the simple method of giving the bibli- 
ography of “The Braes’’ that one can compile from published sources and 
of then following this list with a discussion of the texts individually. Thus, 
I can catalogue the material as I go and systematically reach the truth about 
the song in this country. By such a method, ‘‘Rare Willie’ will take care of 
itself. 

There are only five references to published texts from the New World 
tradition of ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow.”’ In the order in which I shall discuss 
them, these read: Elie Siegmeister’s ‘‘The Dewy Dens of Yarrow,” printed 
on page 40 of Songs of Early America; John Harrington Cox’s ‘‘The Braes 
of Yarrow,”’ printed on page 137 of Folk Songs of the South; Phillips Barry's 
two fragments, given on pages 291-292 of British Ballads from Maine; and 
Mary O. Eddy’s “Yarrow,”’ to be found on page 69 of Ballads and Songs from 
Ohio. There are also the notes entered by Cox in The West Virginia School 
Journal and Educator, Vols. 45 and 46 during 1916, to the effect that the 
song had been recovered in America. None of the known texts can be said 
to be both complete and pure, and the last reference can, of course, be for- 
gotten as it is to the Folk Songs of the South entry just noted. 

As I shall be more concerned with ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow,” than with 
“Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow,” in dealing with the first few items, let 
us now look at the British versions of this song. The story in Child is that of 
a girl who dreams she has been pulling heather on the braes of Yarrow and 
wishes her true love not to go to these highlands, as (in most texts) she fears 
her cruel brother will betray him for stealing her from her family. Never- 
theless, while drinking the night before, he has pledged himself to a fight on 
the braes at dawn and sets out in spite of her pleas. At Yarrow, he is attacked 


* This paper was read at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society in 
Toronto, December 29, 1948. 
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by nine of her family and, although killing four and wounding five, is knifed 
to death from behind. One of the brothers then goes to tell the sister of the 
deed. She hastens to the braes and, seeing her lover dead, faints and/or 
drinks his blood, kisses him, and combs his hair in her grief. She either ties 
her own 3/4-length hair about her neck and chokes herself to death, takes 
her love’s body home and, pregnant, dies of a broken heart, or refuses the 
sympathy offered her by her father. In some versions she curses the oxen 
and kye that caused the original trouble between the families. 

The only honest-to-goodness American version, Siegmeister’s text, tells a 
story of seven sons, two of them twins, who battle for their true love in the 
dens of Yarrow. The girl dreams she has been gathering pretty heather 
blooms in Yarrow. Her mother reads her dreams to mean that her Jimmy 
has been slain. The girl then searches him up and down through Yarrow and 
finds him dead behind a bush. She washes his face, combs his hair, bathes 
the wound, and, wrapping her yellow hair about his waist, pulls him home. 
She tells her mother to make her deathbed, and, although her mother prom- 
ises her a better love than the one slain, she dresses in clean white clothes, 
goes to the river, and lies down to die on the banks. 

This text does not follow the regular Child A-L group (summarized above), 
but rather is a variation of the Q-S, ‘‘The Dowie Dens of Yarrow”’ series, a 
group of texts in which ten lovers fight over a girl and in which the father or 
sister is the dream-reader and clairvoyant of the lover’s death. The Child 
Q-S and Siegmeister titles are almost identical. The fight among the seven 
sons over the girl, 

There were seven sons and two of them twins, 
There were seven sons in Yarrow, 

And they did fight for their own true love, 

In the dewy, dewy dens of Yarrow.? 


is a logical step from the confused ‘‘ten lovers’’ beginning of Child Q-S. 


There lived a lady in the West, 

I neer could find her marrow; 

She was courted by nine gentlemen 
And a ploughboy-lad in Yarrow. 


These nine sat drinking at the wine, 
Sat drinking wine in Yarrow; 

They made a vow among themselves 
To fight for her in Yarrow.® 


The presence of the mother, instead of the father or sister, as encourager 
of the bereft girl and reader of the dream is no great change, particularly 
when we note the insertion of the ‘‘make my bed”’ cliché and remember the 
similarity of the situation to the ones in “Barbara Allen” and ‘‘Lady Alice,” 


where the mother is present. 


* Siegmeister, Stanza 1. 
§ Child 214Q, Stanzas 1-2. 
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Oh, mother dear, go make my bed, 
Go make it neat and narrow; 
For my love died last night for me, 
I will die for him tomorrow.‘ 


And, finally, her dressing in white and going to the river to die is not in the 
Child texts, although the girl does die in both Q and S. 

Siegmeister, of course, makes no attempt to account for his text, and, even 
if his ballad seems to have absorbed the ending of another song as well as a 
stock stanza, the version is a pretty good one. 


Barry’s first fragment, 


Last night I made my bed so wide, 
Tonight I'll make it narrow: 

With a pretty baby at my side, 
And a dead man for its father.® 


is of such a common sort that it seems a bit ‘‘over-anxious”’ of him to claim 
it as a part of the Child 214 tradition. The lines are, however, similar to 
Stanza 19 of Child L, 


I meant to make my bed fu wide, 
But you may make it narrow: 

For now I’ve nane to be my guide 
But a deid man drowned in Yarrow. 


but, at the same time, being of a conventional nature and appearing in a 
lyric that was sung to a tune of “‘Barbara Allen,”’ they cannot be greeted with 
very much enthusiasm. His second fragment I wish to reserve for discus- 
sion later on, but I will note that Barry found an Irish woman in Isleford, 
a small town in Maine, who recognized the Child A text of ‘‘The Braes” 
as a song she had heard sung in her youth, and he is probably correct in 
his assumption that the song was brought to America from Ireland. I have 
no bone to pick with Barry or Siegmeister. In fact, I feel that the material 
that they have given us is the only genuine material published to date from 
the American tradition of Child 214. 

The text that Cox prints troubles me, however. He has included, under 
the Child number, 214, a few stanzas of William Hamilton’s poem, ‘The 
Braes of Yarrow,” that were found in West Virginian oral tradition. Cox, as 
of course he would, states clearly in a headnote that the text he has collected 
is from the sophisticated source, but to my mind he has no right to place it 
in with his Child texts. Hamilton’s poem, which was printed by Ramsay 
on page 242 of the 3rd or London edition of The Tea-Table Miscellany of 
1733, but is more easily found today on page 426 of Anderson’s British Poets, 
Edinburgh, 1794, Vol. IX, is based on the story of the ballad. It consists 
of a conversation between three speakers. A man is requesting a bride to 
forget her past and rejoice in him, while a friend wonders why she is so sad 


* Siegmeister, Stanza 7. 
» Barry A Stanza 4. 
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and what story lies behind the situation. It is then revealed that the man has 
slain the girl’s lover on the braes of Yarrow, and she cannot forgive him or 
forget. The poem ends indefinitely, with the new lover still trying to per- 
suade the girl of the futility of her mourning. 

The Cox text retains this story in a general way, although in oral tradition 
the narrative is incomplete, and the speakers are not marked. Hamilton 
Stanzas 1-6, which are paralleled by Cox Stanzas 1-6, and Hamilton Stanzas 
15-16, which are paralleled by Cox Stanzas 7-8, are reproduced with almost 
no textual variation. The following eight lines, the first four from Hamilton 
and the second four from Cox, illustrate how well the lyricism and poetic 
style of the sophisticated verse have been retained in oral tradition. 


Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
In floury bands thou him didst fetter, 
Though he was fair and weil belov’d again, 
Than me he never lued thee better.® 

Fair was thy love, fair, fair indeed thy love, 
In flowery bands thou didst him fetter; 
Tho’ he was fair and well beloved again, 
Than me, he did not love thee better.’ 


In spite of the fact that Child® notes that the Hamilton poem has affected 
his J, K, and particularly L versions, there seems to me no excuse to include 
this sort of material as a part of the Child tradition in America. Hamilton’s 
work is not as close to folk poetry as Scott’s ‘Lochinvar’? or Swinburne’s 
experiments—even though a folk-singer may have sung the lines to a folk 
melody and even though the forces of oral tradition may have begun to 
work upon the language of the poem. 

This leaves, then, the Eddy text from Ohio and Barry’s second fragment 
to be given consideration. Neither of these belongs to ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow”’ 
tradition, however. Rather, they are part of an American tradition of Child 
215, ‘Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow,” the A-C series. Confusion has 
clouded these texts because of the extreme corruption of ‘‘Rare Willie’ by 
“The Braes”’ in the British versions, and this confusion has served to baffle 
American editors no end. 

The story of 215 in Child is as follows: Willie, his mother’s darling, fails 
to get parental blessing for his marriage. On the way to the church, he is 
washed from his horse while crossing a river. The bride, hearing what has 
happened, sets out to find the missing groom. In texts A, B, and C she dis- 
covers the body in the cleft of a rock and in B and C, by wrapping her 3/4- 
length hair about Willie’s waist, draws him from the water. These three 
“southern”’ versions (A, B, and C) give none of the action before the search 
except to state that Willie is to marry a girl. Child says that this group 
belongs to an older tradition,® and it is probable that these texts originally 

5’ Hamilton, Stanza 15. 

? Cox, Stanza 7. 

* Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1V, 163. 

9 Ibid., p. 178. 
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contained a similar, if not identical, story to the one given here from the 
“northern” texts. Child also points out that the wrapping of the hair about 
the lover’s waist in 215B and C belongs to “The Braes,” as do the “dream,” 
the “‘letter,”’ and the ‘‘wide and narrow bed”’ stanzas of the six-stanza 2rs5C, 
And the situation becomes further confused when he notes" that the drown. 
ing of 214L probably belongs to 215. 

Miss Eddy’s publication of her Ohio ‘‘Yarrow”’ symbolizes this confusion 
rather aptly, if rather unfortunately. She prints her text under the contra- 
dictory heading ‘“‘Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow” (Child 214). This might 
seem to be a typographical error, only she follows the ballad with an equally 
baffling note. She states that, ““Mrs. Small (her informant) learned this 
from a cousin in Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland. In respect to the hair 
episode, this text resembles Child’s B version.’"! However, does she mean 
Child 214B or 215B? Both contain hair-pulling episodes. And her list of 
“other texts’’ is made up of references to Barry’s two fragments and the 
John Ord, Bothy Songs and Ballads, page 454 text. Barry’s lines are listed 
under ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow’”’ title, while Ord prints a text of the northern 
tradition of ‘‘Rare Willie.” 

Actually, the Eddy text is quite similar to Child 215C, and the song un- 
doubtedly crossed the ocean already corrupted by a large amount of materia! 
borrowed from the British 214 texts. To make my statement clear, let me 
discuss the stanzas one by one. 


The Ohio ballad” opens with the following lines: 


My Willie’s rare, my Willie’s fair, 
My Willie’s wondrous bonnie, 

He promised he would marry me, 
If ever he married ony. 


These lines are paralleled by both the A and C versions of Child’s ‘‘Rare 
Willie.”” The first stanza of C reads as follows. 


Willie’s fair, an Willie’s rare, 

An Willie’s wondrous bonny 

An Willie’s promised to marry me 
If eer he married ony. 


The second stanza of the Ohio song is not found in Child, but is of a 
conventional sort and turns up in similar forms in many love songs. 


My Willie’s tae the huntin’ gane, 
Afraid that he would tarry; 
He sent a letter back to me 
That he was too young to marry. 


I am inclined to believe that these lines are little more than a corruption. 


1° Ibid., p. 163, footnote. 
'' Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio, p. 70. 
12 The stanzas quoted below are from ibid., pp. 69-70 unless it is otherwise indicated. 
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However, the mention of the hunt is of interest, as almost all of the Child 
214 texts include this feature. 


The third stanza, 
Last night I had a dreary dream, 
It caused me pain and sorrow; 
I dreampt I was pulling heather so green, 
High up on the braes of Yarrow. 


is much the same as the second stanza of 215C, lines which Child claimed to 
have been borrowed from “The Braes.”’ The British text reads, 


O sister dear, I’ve dreamed a dream, 

I’m afraid its unco sorrow, 

I dreamed I was pu’in the heather green, 
In the dowie dens o Yarrow. 


Eddy’s fourth stanza, 
She wandered up, she wandered down, 
High up on the hills of Yarrow, 
And right beneath a rock she found 
Her true love drowned in Yarrow. 


relates to 214 in the girl’s going up a hill to spy her lover and is closest to, 
214J, Stanza 14 of all the Child stantas in the two ballads. The drowning 
however, is like 215, and thus like 214L also, while the use of a rock as the 
repository of the body is in 215A and B. 


The final Ohio stanza, 
Her hair it was three quarters long, 
The color of it was yellow; 
She turned it ‘round her Willie’s waist 
And pulled him out of Yarrow. 


compares closely to 215C, Stanza 5 and 215B, Stanza 2. That from C is 
given below. 

Her hair it was three quarters long, 

Its colour it was yellow; 

She tied it to his middle sma’, 

And pu’ed him out o Yarrow. 


In summary, then, of the five stanzas in the Eddy text, three are closely 
paralleled by similar stanzas in Child 215C, one of these having crossed over 
from 214 in earlier British tradition. Concerning the other two stanzas, one 
is of a conventional nature that might have entered the song at any time; 
while the other resembles both the tradition of ‘‘The Braes’’ and the tradition 
of “Rare Willie’? where ‘‘Rare Willie’ has contacted ‘‘The Braes.” This 
evidence, thus, serves to indicate that Miss Eddy’s text is a version of 215 
and perhaps a variant of 215C. 

Phillips Barry prints the fragment that follows in his collection of ballads 
from Maine. 
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Oh mother, dear, oh, make my bed, 
Oh, make it both long and narrow,— 
Since Willie has died for me today, 
I'll die for him tomorrow." 


There is also a second stanza, the only bit remaining of which is the line, 
“Between two hills of Yarrow.” The first two lines of the complete stanza 
appear in almost the same form in Child 215A, Stanza 2 and resemble ma- 
terial to be found in Child 214H, Stanza 17. As Child felt that Stanza 2 of 
215A had entered ‘‘Rare Willie’ from ‘“‘The Braes,”’ Barry has included this 
fragment under 214 in his book, even though the name Willie appears in his 
find. In view of Miss Eddy’s text, this may have been a mistake. 

What then does this hurried inspection of ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow” tradition 
tell us? When re-evaluated it indicates in a direct way four major facts. 
Firstly, Child 215 (‘‘Rare Willie Drowned in Yarrow’’) is certainly in Ohio 
oral tradition, even though the version located by Miss Eddy is, like Child’s 
C text, badly corrupted by contact with the tradition of 214. Secondly, 
Barry may just as well have found a text of 215 in Maine, although he lists 
his find under ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow”’ heading. Thirdly, ‘‘The Braes of Yar- 
row” itself is even rarer in America than a quick look at the present bibli- 
ography might indicate, there being no text of the real story (Child A-L) yet 
published as a New World discovery, although the derived British series 
(Child Q-S) is represented by one complete ballad. And, finally, there seem 
to be one or two fragments that are candidates for places in the tradition of 
this song. 

Indirectly, however, two points of more importance are indicated by the 
above re-evaluation. Firstly, too many ballad editors, in their eagerness to 
find new versions and variants of Child songs in America, have permitted 
themselves to be led astray by their hopes and enthusiasm to the result that 
our ‘“‘Child”’ collections often contain material which is only very remotely 
connected with traditional balladry. | do not mean to seem over-critical 
of Cox, whose work in folk poetry has been indispensable and extremely 
sound. The sort of over-anxiousness represented by his inclusion of Hamilton's 
poem with the Child text is not unique. The ‘‘dove and pine”’ stanzas, which 
can be found in innumerable American folk songs, are rationalized into being 
a text of “‘Lady Alice” in Gardner and Chickering’s Southern Michigan 
collection; the ‘‘shoe my foot’’ lines, which certainly are found in the 
British ‘“‘Lass of Roch Royal,” but which also appear in twenty-four or more 
American songs, often have been seized as the sole chance of an editor to 
include Child 76 in his collection; and everyone is familiar with the deriva- 
tives of ‘‘Erlinton,” ‘‘The Marriage of Sir Gawain,’’ ‘‘The Brown Girl,” 
‘Katherine Jaffrey,”’ etc., that are continually appearing with Child numbers 
attached. I do wish to point out, nevertheless, that the days in which collec- 
tion of material is the foremost task of the ballad scholar in America is 


13 Barry B, Stanza r. 
4 E, E. Gardner & G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan, p. 53. 
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nearing a close. The greatest bulk of the Child scholarship of the future 
must, of necessity, center about the examination and correlation of the 
material already published and collected. This being the case, it is important 
that we be not deceived by the “freedoms” taken in the past when such 
freedoms might have been justified by the scarcity of material. The fate of 
“The Braes of Yarrow”’ in this country indicates the sort of thing that now 
must be corrected and guarded against so that we can know clearly what 
we really have and what we merely wish we had. 

Secondly, and along the same lines, this re-evaluation brings into focus 
the idea that ballad editors of the future cannot in fairness to the men who 
wish to examine the collected material fail to make an accurate correlation 
of their material with Child’s texts and subsequent British tradition. Inac- 
curacy here doubles the work of the future student. Again, let me emphasize 
that I do not mean to single Miss Eddy’s book out for criticism. The work is 
an excellent one and sound in every other respect in which I have examined 
it. It just so happens that her ‘‘Rare Willie” is a part of my study. I have 
the same criticism to direct at other collections. In the Vermont Historical 
Society, Proceedings, N.S., VII, 201 there is a text of “The Twa Brothers” 
printed as “Edward” because the “Edward’’-ending has become attached 
to the first ballad as it so often does. Even a quick look at the Child notes® 
tells one the song is Child 49 and not Child 13. But that quick look was not 
taken. 

Thus, ‘“‘The Braes of Yarrow’’ tradition in America deserves a second 
thought—not only in its facts, but also in its implications. It holds a lesson 
for the future, and, perhaps, a warning about some of the past. 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


16 Child, op. cit., I, 167. 








THE OWL AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Eppre W. WILSON 


S A CREATURE OF DARKNESS and therefore to be regarded with 
mystery and with awe, the owl is frequently mentioned by the 
American Indian north of Mexico. According to both early and 

contemporary archeologist, ethnologist, and folklorist the standing of this 
bird was of great importance among the various tribes. It entered into all 
phases of Indian life. It was the predominant animal figure on stoneware, 
pottery, and basketry. It was a prophet which dealt with miscellaneous mat- 
ters, a prophet and factor in disease and death, a source of power, and a 
benefactor. ' 

A PROPHET IN MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


That the owl brought prophetic tidings in general may be illustrated by 
two instances: 


The Mandan and Hidatsa consider the large gray owl a mystery bird with whom 
they pretend to converse and to understand its attitude and voice. Such owls are 
often kept alive in lodges, being regarded as soothsayers.! 


And from the Navaho: 


Nayénézgani, the creator, said to the owl when he had created it: ‘“‘In the days to 
come men will listen to your voice to know what will be their future.’”? 


For weather forecasting the owl was relied upon with great confidence: 


The gray screech owl foretells cold weather. When the night is very cold this owl cries 
out, so the Teton says, just as if a person’s teeth chattered. When its cry is heard, all 
the [people] wrap themselves in their thickest robes and put plenty of wood on the 
fires.* 


Likewise say the Iroquois: 


Owls calling near at hand in the bush means more snow or a change in the weather. 
Lots of wood should be gathered (as the conditions may not be favourable for gather- 
ing it later).* 


On the other hand, the Omaha, Osage, and Pawnee say that the owl is a 
prophet of fair weather: ‘‘When the hooting and the cries of the owl are 
heard just about the break of day it is said that the coming day will be clear 
and mild.’’> 


1 James Owen Dorsey, A Study of the Siouan Cults (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual 
Report 11, 1889-1890, Washington, D. C., 1894), p. 510. 

? Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (MAFS, Vol. 5, 1897), p. 120. 

§ James Owen Dorsey, op. cit., p. 500. 

‘F. W. Waugh, Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation (Canada Department of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey, Memoir 86, No. 12, Anthropological series, Ottawa, Government Printing 
Bureau, 1916), p. 32. 

5 Francis La Flesche, War Ceremony and Peace Ceremony of the Osage Indians (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 101, Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 23. 
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Moreover, the owl gave warning to the Indian warrior. ‘‘Among the Tewa 
the owl told of an approaching enemy.’’* And an owl once warned the Kiowa 
of the nearness of their enemy, the Navaho.’ 

The crying of the barred owl and the great horned owl signifies to the 
Catawba that ‘Good news may soon be heard,’’* whereas the Apache be- 
lieves that a dead owl or an ow! effigy ‘‘placed in the trail means that some 
terrible disease is raging in the region toward which the owl’s head is turned.’’® 


A PROPHET AND FACTOR IN DISEASE AND DEATH 


Yet the owl served with a far deeper significance as a prophet when the 
Indian was struggling to gauge the secrets and mysteries of death and 
disease. In addition to the totemistic belief that was held by the Kwakiutl 
who says that ‘Every Kwakiutl has an owl which is his soul,” and that 
therefore ‘‘owls must not be killed,’’!® and the belief of such tribes as the 
Menominee that the owl sits ‘‘by the burial place of the dead to see that 
their resting place is not disturbed,’’" there was the almost universal belief 
that the owl not only warned of the approach of death but that it could 
even cause death. 

Among these last are the Tsimshian: ‘‘A man dies when an owl flies over 
his head’; the Cocopa: “If a Cocopa warrior dreamed of an owl, this pre- 
saged death’’*; the Kalapuya: “If a ‘large-owl’ or ‘little-owl’ talks (hoots) 
near the house, it means . . . perhaps a child or relative will die’; the Texas 
Alabama—‘‘The hoot owl (o0’pa) informed prophets when a death or some 
other misfortune was about to take place’; and the Takelma: “The larger 
hooting owl (t‘gwala*) is...a bird of ill omen, prophesying death and 
stealing children.’""* When a Choctaw hears Ishkitini, the horned owl, 
screech: 


* Elsie Clews Parsons, Tewa Tales (MAFS, Vol. 19, 1926), p. 266. 

* James Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 17, 1895-1896, Washington, D. C., 1898), p. 345. 

’ Frank G. Speck, Catawba Texts (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
24, 1934), P. 37. 

* Albert B. Reagan, Notes on the Indians of the Fort Apache Region (Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 31, Pt. 5, 1930), p. 300. 

'° Franz Boas, ‘“‘Unpublished Material,’ JA F, 23 (1910), p. 200. 

'\ Walter James Hoffman, Menomini Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re- 
port 14, Pt. I, 1892-1893, Washington, D. C., 1896), p. gt. 

' Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 31, 
1909-1910, Washington, D. C., 1916), p. 452. 

‘SE. W. Gifford, The Cocopa (University of California Publications in Anthropology, 31, 
1931-1933), P. 303. 

‘ Albert S. Gatschet and Others, Kalapuya Texts (University of Washington Publications 
in Anthropology, 11, 1945), p. 79. 

‘6 John R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Con- 
federacy (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 42, 1924-1925, Washington, D. C., 
1928), p. 496. 

‘6 Edward Sapir, ‘Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon,” JAF 
20 (1907), 36. 
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. it meant sudden death, such as a murder . . . If the screech (ofunlo) was heard, 
it was a sign that a child under seven among the connections of that family was 
going to die, because in size this is a baby owl.!” 


The Puyallup Nisqually says: 


A sign of death which never failed was the screech owl. If this bird was seen under 
ordinary conditions it was no omen. If, however, it was seen in an unusual place and 
acted as though it wished to be seen, it was a sure sign of the death either of the 
beholder or one of his close relatives.!® 


Fortunately, death as caused by the owl might be averted. The Apache 
was comforted thus: 


When individuals are first troubled by the call of an owl or by thoughts and dreams 
of the dead, there are measures they may take, or one may consult an owl shaman 
who will use an owl ceremony on him.!® 


Another instance is the Creek’s ‘‘propitiatory dance’’ which wards off the 
screech owl’s note of death.?® 


In a similar manner the owl prophesies and causes disease, but yet may 
be a potent force in curing certain of these diseases. Especially is this true 
among the Pima and Papago. ‘In Pima-Papago theory several animals 
cause disease: among Pima...owl; among Papago... owl (sleepy and 
dizzy ‘heart-shaking’).’’* Also among the Pima: 


Owl’s feather is used in curing a person who steadily loses flesh and feels ill. The 
cause of such illness is supposed to be a dream about long-dead relatives.” 


Again: 


The owl throws Pima people into trances and fits. They are restored by hearing the 
owl song while six owl feathers mounted on a stick are swung over them.” 


Moreover, the fetish for curing the ‘‘owl sickness’ or the ‘‘heart-shaking 
of the Papago consists of a “tuft of the down from under the owl’s wing” 
which the shaman ‘‘waves over the patient.’’* The Papago woman treats a 


"John R. Swanton, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw 
Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 103, Washington, D. C., 1931), p. 199. 

18 Marian W. Smith, The Puyallup Nisqually (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, 32, 1940), p. 128. 

19 Morris Edward Opler, An A pache Life- Way (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
Pp. 302. 

20 Frank G. Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, The Museum Anthropological Publications 1, rg11), p. 178. 

21 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
I, 993. 

% AleS Hrdlitka, Physiological and Medical Observations Among the Indians of Southwestern 
United States and Northern Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 34, Washington, 
D. C., 1908), p. 244. 

23 Frank Russell, The Pima Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 26, 
1904-1905, Washington, D. C., 1908), p. 263. 

* Ruth M. Underhill, Papago Indian Religion (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946), Pp. 293. 
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sick man ‘‘with a bunch of owl feathers on which she sprinkles ashes from his 
fre’ and she strokes his body with them ‘‘to get out the sickness.’ Owl 
feathers are also thought to have ‘“‘taught”’ the songs “‘used in treating ill- 
nesses of the Papago which had been caused by the spirits of dead Apaches.” 
An owl song used in treating the “‘sleepiness, dizziness, and heart-shaking”’ 
of the Papago has been recorded by Ruth M. Underhill: 


The owl speaks 

Just before me 

The evening is growing red. 
I fly out, and four times 

I hoot.?? 


Even minor diseases come under this heading. For instance, the Plateau 
Shoshonean believes that looking into a burrow occupied by the ground-owl 
“will cause dandruff, looking in again and shaking the head at the mouth of 
the burrow will avoid it.’’*8 


A SOURCE OF POWER 


Among certain tribes—the Cherokee, for instance—the power possessed by 
owl was ‘‘extended to mean ‘witch’.’’?® Yet, on the other hand, most of the 
tribes ascribed to this creature of the night a power which was greatly to be 
desired, one to be used advantageously by medicine man, warrior, hunter, 
fisherman, farmer, trader, athlete, and gambler. 

In the realm of the arts of the medicine man, a Teton Sioux has given the 
following reasons for the sacredness and usefulness of the owl: 


The owl moves at night when men are asleep. The medicine-man gets his power 
through dreams at night and believes that his dream is clear, like the owl’s sight. So 
he promises that he will never harm an owl. If he did so, his power would leave him. 
For this reason some medicine-men wear owl feathers. The medicine man also regards 
the owl as having very set, gentle ways, and when he begins to treat sick persons he 
is supposed to treat them very gently. So in night wisdom and in the manner of 
carrying itself the owl is greatly respected by the medicine-men of this tribe.*° 


According to the Kiowa: 


A medicine man derived his power from the body of an owl, wrapped in red cloth and 
decorated with various trinkets. This was kept constantly suspended from a tall pole 
set up in front of his tipi, and whenever at night the warning cry sounded from the 


* Frances Densmore, Papago Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 90, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1929), p. 116. 

% Tbid., p. 102. 

37 Ruth M. Underhill, op. cit., p. 294. 

28 Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian (Cambridge: University Press, 1908), 
XV, 183. 

29 James Mooney and Frans M. Olbrechts, The Swimmer Manuscript (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 99, Washington, D. C., 1932), p. 29. 

30 Frances Densmore, Teton Sioux Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 61, 
Washington, D. C., 1918), p. 181. 
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thicket he was accustomed to leave his place at the fire and go out, returning in a 
short while with a new revelation.” 


An Atsina medicine man had as his medicine a ‘‘small owl’’ because he had 
had a vision of a warrior wearing an owl in his hair.** The Clayoquot's 
medicine-power comes from an owl.* And the Chippewa medicine men 
placed a stuffed owl near them when they were preparing their medicine that 
it might ‘‘see if they do it right.’ 

Such instances of the medicine man’s belief in the owl as a source of power 
could be added to indefinitely, so now we shall turn to some of the colorful 
ceremonials in which the owl has a prominent part: The feather of the owl is 
one of the nine articles used in making the peace pipes of the Ponca, those 
pipes ‘‘used in establishing friendly relations with other tribes.’ In the 
Osage Peace Ceremony, there are ‘The Great Gray Owl Ritual and Songs” 
which are a ‘‘supplication for success in bringing about, through the 
Wa’-wa-tho" rite, peace and good will between the different groups and tribes, 
for not until this end has been attained can the people rear their little ones in 
safety and without fear.” It was the owl which taught the Hidatsa the 
Earth-naming Ceremony, ‘“‘the purpose of which was the usual one of suppli- 
cation to the spirits to bring rain, to keep sickness from the tribe, to insure 
success in war and to make the people strong and vigorous.’’*? In the Hako, a 
Pawnee ceremony—a “prayer for children, in order that the tribe may in- 
crease and be strong, and also that the people may have long life, enjoy 
plenty, and be happy and at peace—the holy man sings of what the owl spoke 
in a dream”’: 


Put me upon the feathered stem, for I have power to help the children. The night 
season is mine. I wake when others sleep. I can see in the darkness and discern coming 
danger ... I have the power to help the people so that they may not forget their 
young in sleep. I have power to help the people to be watchful against enemies while 
darkness is on the earth. I have power to help the people to keep awake and perform 
these ceremonies in the night as well as in the day.** 


So the owl’s feathers are among the feathers which adorn the stems of the 
pipes used in the Hako Ceremony. Another rite is the Menominee Ow] Dance 
founded on the legend that it was the owl that gave the first gift of medicine 


31 James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology Annual 
Report 19, Pt. 1, 1897-1898, Washington, D. C., 1900), pp. 495-496, n. 101. 

82 Edward S. Curtis, op. cit. (1909), V, 184. 

383 Tbid. (1916), XI, 48. 

% Frances Densmore, Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians (Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Annual Report 44, 1926-1927, Washington, D. C., 1928), p. 326. 

85 Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, The Omaha Tribe (Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Annual Report 27, 1905-1906, Washington, D. C., 1911), p. 47. 

% Francis La Flesche War Ceremony and Peace Ceremony of the Osage Indians (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 101, Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 221. 

37 Edward S. Curtis, op. cit. (1909), IV, 159. 

38 Alice C. Fletcher “The Hako,” a Pawnee Ceremony (Bureau of American Ethnology, An 
nual Report 22, 1900-1901, Washington, D. C., 1904), p. 176. 
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to the Indians by which they were able to secure success in all their under- 
takings.** 

Furthermore, the owl gave power directly to the individual for his own 
personal use in addition to that transmitted through the workings of the 
medicine man, or the performance of a prescribed ritual engaged in by few or 
many. 

The Lenape may receive an owl in a dream and thus it becomes his 
“Mannito or guardian spirit,’’ a ‘powerful ally”’ and secret of success in all 
his undertakings.*® Or the Kwakiutl prays to the owl ‘‘to take good care”’ of 
him ‘‘that nothing evil may befall’’ him.” 

However, perhaps it was the warrior who was next to the medicine man in 
depending upon power given by the owl. 

As to the sacred bundle or pack carried by the warrior: The owl carried 
into war by the Fox Indian bestowed these blessings: 


He will be able to cross deep and wide rivers without obstruction and be able to heal 
the wounded.” 


The Menominee warrior placed the skins of two kinds of owls in his war 
bundle; and ‘‘The owls are represented as ‘eating together,’ which indicates 
that they were ready to unite their power for the protection of the owner of 


the bundle.’’4 
In a speech a Pima war chief made urging his people to go against the 
Apaches, he said: 


I called on Owl, above, for assistance. He was friendly to me and came, sailing four 
times on the way. He looked about him and saw my plan. In accordance with this he 
slowly reached the enemy after sailing four times. He cut the power of the enemy, 
their springs, their trees, and their dreams. He grasped their bows and arrows and bit 
them in twain. He bit off their flesh and sinews, and in their bones made holes. From 
the things he collected he made from a belt a bowstring and turned homeward. He 
came through his gray mist in four flights. Leaving all that he had secured in my 
behalf, he reached his home in four flights. At early dawn he rejoiced in his success 
and the darkness rattled him.“ 


A “screech-owl’s hoot’”’ was sometimes the Nootka warrior’s signal; and 
“In former times when the Tlingit rushed to battle, they hooted like the 


39 Frances Densmore, Menominee Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 102, 
Washington, D. C., 1932), p. 194. 

40M. R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs 
Series, No. 19, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1921), pp. 77-78. 

‘' Frans Boas, The Religion of the Kwakiutl Indians (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, 10, Pt. 2, 1930), p. 208. 

42 Truman Michelson, The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians (Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 72, Washington, D. C., 1921), p. 12. 

48 Frances Densmore, Menominee Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 102, 
Washington, D. C., 1932), p. 196. 

“ Frank Russell, op. cit., pp. 388-389. 

4 Edward S. Curtis, op. cit. (1916), XI, 54. 
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owl.’“* A future Papago ‘war shaman would dream of the owl.’*? While the 
Achomawi warriors were absent, ‘‘the women daily formed in line and sang 
the war-songs which were generally appeals for help addressed to various 
fierce, cunning and quick animals, such as eagle, hawk, owl,” etc.*® Warfare 
against an enemy sometimes included the sending ‘“‘through the air” of an 
owlskin filled with ‘‘medicine’’ to ‘‘cause starvation in another camp.’’? And 
an Osage song pictures: 


A sentinel of a war party who stands alone keeping his nightly vigil. Out of the dark- 
ness, out of the silence of the night, he may hear the mournful voice of the great gray 
owl, or the horned owl . . . as a favorable response of his supplications.*° 


The Jesuit fathers record that the Hurons of Lower Canada believed that 
an owl’s claw would bring good luck in fishing and hunting, in trading and 
gambling.*' When the Takelma hunter heard the screech-owl, ‘‘a prayer for 
the capture of deer the next day was recited, this bird being looked upon as 
a harbinger of good, itself greedy for the fat of the deer.’ Just before the 
Lower Lillooet of British Columbia ‘‘were ready to catch the first salmon, the 
tops of the poles of weirs were decorated with feathers of the owl, hawk,” 
etc.5> The Hopi farmer says that his “fowl feather prayer feather carries 
(bears) his prayers for his peach orchard.’ 

The Indian has ever been an ardent lover of games and sports, and the 
owl enters into these. A favorite game of the Zufii is hidden-ball, in which the 
sound of an owl is an omen of losing. However, to counteract this, each 
player “prays silently ...to owl that can carry a ball in its claw unde- 
tected.” Then, in order to win a race, ‘“‘a stick-racer [Pueblo] might carry 
an owl feather to overcome his competitors with owl sleepiness.’ 

Fathers and mothers even rely upon the owl in exacting obedience from 
their children by saying: ‘‘The owl will pick out the eyes of a naughty child 
or will carry him off.’*? Moreover, ‘‘a feather of that sleepy bird, the owl, is 
placed near a wakeful baby.’’** 


46 John R. Swanton, Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingi 
Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 26, 1904-1905, Washington, D. C. 
1908), p. 417. 

47 Ruth M. Underhill, op. cit., p. 269. 

48 Edward S. Curtis, op. cit. (1924), XIII, 143. 

49 Frances Densmore, Chippewa Customs (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 86, 
Washington, D. C., 1929), p. 114. 

50 Francis La Flesche, The Osage Tribe: the Rite of Vigil (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 39, 1917-1918, Washington, D. C., 1925), p. 227. 

51 Sebastien et Gabriel Cramoisy, ‘‘Relation of 1643—,’’ The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents (Cleveland: The Burrows Bros. Co., 1898), XXVI, 267. 

52 Edward Sapir, op. cit., p. 35. 

53 A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘Totemism, an Analytical Study,” JA F, 23 (1910), 205 

54 Elsie Clews Parsons, ed., Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936), I, 109. 

55 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, I, 799-800. 

5 Tbid., 1, 487. 

57 Tbid., I, 53. 

68 Tbid., I, 92. 
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A BENEFACTOR 


In opposition to the ideas of the Ashochimi who ‘‘worship” the owl, re- 
garding it as a “potent and malignant” spirit which “they must conciliate 
by offerings and by wearing mantles of its feathers,’’®* certain tribes share the 
belief that the owl was a kindly, helpful creature. 

Beginning with a creation story, we find that the Utes claim to be de- 
scended from a child that was cared for by an owl which carried the child to 
its nest, hunted for it every day, and reared it.*® Then, in the early days, 
when a great flood had put out all the fires in the world, says the Achomawi, 
the people sent Owl to Mount Shasta to see if he could find any trace of the 
lost fire; he returned, reporting that he saw smoke coming from a sweathouse 
and thus fire was rediscovered. 

Two traditions of the Skidi Pawnee tell of the kindness of the owl. In one of 
these, ‘The Boy and the Owl,” an orphan boy becomes so despondent over 
his miserable living conditions that in despair he flees to the forest. Here he 
is befriended by an owl which finally gives him nocturnal vision by means 
of which he becomes a rich hunter. In the other story, ‘‘The Owl Medicine,” 
a young man protects an owl against a hawk. For this the owl taught the 
youth many things “and made his eyes so that he could see in the night as 
well as in the day.”’ So he, also, became a great hunter.® 

According to the Mandan story, ‘“‘The Hunter Who Lost His Scalp,” a 
great hunter mysteriously lost his scalp after killing a buffalo. Ashamed to be 
seen in such a plight, he went to “‘live in the timber out of sight of everyone.” 
An owl, distressed at the man’s weeping night after night, told the man to 
grease his head, then put the cotton-like substance of a certain plant over 
this, and the ‘‘outside covering of a buffalo heart soaked in water over that. 
‘Then, whatever you do, do not scratch your head for four nights. If you have 
will power when you take the lining of the heart on the fourth night, you will 
have new hair.’ On the fourth morning when he took off the lining he had a 
fine crop of new hair.’”™ 

In the Zufii tale, ‘‘The Prairie Dogs and Their Priest, the Burrowing Owl,”’ 
the old Grandfather Burrowing-owl was appealed to by the Prairie-dogs ‘‘to 
stop the irrepressible rainers’’ which were flooding the Prairie dogs’ fields so 
that they could not get out to get food. In answer the wise old owl, by means 
of a Tip-beetle, created an obnoxious gas or ‘‘medicine’’ which forced the 
Rain-gods to ‘‘withdraw their forces and retire before it.’”™ 

Again, the Asinais of Texas regard the owl as such a great friend that when 


5° Stephen Powers, Tribes of California (Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., 3, 1877), p. 199. 

6° Washington Matthews, ‘‘The Origin of the Utes: a Navajo Myth,” The American An- 
tiquarian, 7 (1885), 273. 

* Roland B. Dixon, ‘‘Achomawi and Atsugeuri Tales,”’ JA F, 21 (1908), 165. 

& George A. Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee (MA FS, Vol. 8, 1904), p. 149. 

8 Ibid., pp. 206-207. 

* Martha Warren Beckwith, ‘‘Mandan-Hidatsa Myths,” JA F, 32 (1938), 108-109. 

8 Frank Hamilton Cushing, Zuni Folk Tales (New York: Knopf, 1931), p. 269. 
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they “hear the hoot of an owl they raise a shout of joy as if they had won a 
victory.’ And the California Indians think of the owl as the “guardian 
spirit and the god of the California big trees,”’ that ‘“‘Bad luck comes to those 
who cut down the big trees, or shoot at an owl, or shoot in the presence of the 
owl.’’67 


CONCLUSION 


The above illustrations selected from a vast amount of material pertaining 
to American Indian tribes in every section of the country north of Mexico 
and relating to the rich tradition of the owl show: 

1. That in many sections the owl is a portentously sacred bird. 

2. That a kindly, beneficent aspect of the owl is frequently met with, thus 
dispelling the idea that the American Indian generally looked upon this 
creature as a bird of ill omen and evil influence. 

3. That in certain instances these pernicious aspects could be counteracted 
by certain procedures or rites. 

4. That the concepts of the owl as described herein show that they origi- 
nated with the American Indian and that they were not borrowed from the 
white man. 


Box 966, Los Angeles 54 


* Mattie Austin Hatcher, ‘“‘Description of the Tejas or Asinai Indians, 1691-1722," South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 31 (1927), 166. 

® Katharine Berry Judson, Myths and Legends of California and the Old Southwest (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg, 1912), p. 106. 
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THE GROWTH OF FOLKLORE COURSES 


By RicHARD M. Dorson 


its penetration into lecture halls and classrooms. In England little ves- 

tige remains today of the great burst of folklore enthusiasm that was 
kindled seventy-five years ago, and the reason seems to be that folklore never 
gained entry into the universities, as did, say, anthropology. 

In 1940 Ralph Steele Boggs published an important pioneer survey of 
folklore courses being offered in American colleges and universities.! The 
intervening years have seen a strengthening of folklore’s academic status, and 
also a sharpening of the problems involved in teaching folklore. The central 
problems appear to be: the departmental affiliation of folklore; the standard- 
ization of courses, especially at the introductory level; agreement on content, 
first as between ‘‘primitive’’ and European-American materials, then as be- 
tween popular traditions, material culture, or active performance. Should the 
Anthropology or the English Departments commandeer folklore, or should it 
strive for its own separate department? Should the entertainment aspects of 
folklore be encouraged or suppressed? 

When the American Folklore Society appointed me chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Education in 1948, I began correspondence with several folklorist 
friends on these questions. Eventually I sent out a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers of the Society, to bring the Boggs data up to date, and to secure opinions 
from as many concerned persons as possible. Nearly seventy replies were re- 
ceived, with a variety of comments on the above points. 

From this information certain trends can be plotted. The academic direc- 
tion of folklore seems headed not for the paternal nor the independent de- 
partment, but toward an integrated group of interdepartmental courses. The 
program set up at North Carolina and reported as unique by Dr. Boggs in 
1940, now finds some parallels. Indiana University has worked out a graduate 
curriculum leading to the master’s and doctor’s degree in folklore, by drawing 
faculty members from the English, Anthropology, Sociology and Spanish 
Departments. A similar program is under consideration at UCLA, involving 
an undergraduate curriculum as well, and including the additional depart- 
ments of Physical Education, Music, Romance, Germanic, and Oriental 
Languages. The University of Arizona recognizes interdepartmental ties in a 
University Folklore Committee, which encourages folklore collecting through- 

out the state. The philosophy behind the integrated program is thus expressed 
by Stanley Edgar Hyman, who has taught folklore classes at Bennington 
College. 


Tis FUTURE OF FOLKLORE STUDY in the United States rests on 


I think that settling for an orphan’s solitary place in the catalogue and the depart- 
mental structure is giving away one of the principal weapons in the fight, the current 


1 “Folklore in University Curricula in the United States.” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 4 
(June 1940), 93-109. Courses listed in the present study do not duplicate those carried in the 


Boggs survey. 
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desire of many colleges, not only the progressive ones, to do something concrete about 
integrating their compartmentalized curricula. The study of folklore seems to fill that 
bill supremely well. I taught the subject as a course in literature, while drawing on 
music, psychology and sociology, history and anthropology (this could be done more 
formally by having teachers in these fields take over); and at the same time I related 
the subject, by means of projects rather than papers, to the artistic fields of the 
students, including music, dance, art, etc. (Students played and sang the ballads, 
based dances performed for the community on them, illustrated volumes of blues 
lyrics they had collected, etc.) 

The course thus served as a meeting ground for a good percentage of all the things 
taught at the college, as well as contributing all sorts of community entertainment by 
sponsoring weekly recitals, song fests, etc. It thus functioned along the lines of the 
“basic” course desired by my college, among others, that combines a numberof 
traditional fields into an integrated and viable education. The potential role of folk 
courses, where such integration is esteemed, would thus be a very important one, and 
rather than fight for a grudging place in the catalogue, sponsors of folk study should 
fight for a central, even a required, place in the curriculum. 


One example of a separate Folklore Department can however be cited. Five 
courses are offered at Franklin and Marshall College in the Department of 
American Folklore, headed by Alfred Shoemaker, two of a general nature and 
three specializing in Pennsylvania Dutch materials. The college has also 
newly established a Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center in the Fackenthal 
Library, based on the Swedish system of archiving, and has encouraged a 
new weekly paper, The Pennsylvania Dutchman, devoted to regional folk 
culture. 

Another line of development places the American folklore course within a 
separately evolving curriculum, the American Studies program which has 
now established itself in many colleges and universities.2 How folklore may 
assist in analyzing American Civilization is ably described in a recent article 
by Tremaine McDowell, initiator of American Studies at the University 
of Minnesota.* Philip Jordan’s three term course in American Folklore at 
Minnesota is counted toward the American major. At the University of New 
Mexico the Graduate School endorses Folklore as a field of study within 
American Studies. I remember that at Harvard, where the doctor’s degree in 
History of American Civilization originated in 1938, I was permitted to 
pursue Folklore as one of six required fields, and to write a thesis on folk 
materials. The Seminars on American Culture sponsored by the New York 
State Historical Association under the directorship of Louis C. Jones include 
several sections on folklore subjects, and carry course credit with two New 
York Teachers Colleges and Colgate University. 

On the question of course content, comments frequently stressed the need 
for maintaining high scholastic standards. Thus: ‘‘Any folklore courses on 


2 See the fine survey by Tremaine McDowell, American Studies (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948), which documents the progress and analyzes the philosophy behind a curriculum 
that has successfully faced problems very similar to those confronting folklorists. For mention 
of folklore courses see page 61. 

§ “Folklore and American Studies,’’ American Heritage, 2 (April 1948), 44-47. 
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the college or graduate level should be among the very stiffest on the whole 
campus because some students are very apt to look on folklore as ‘fresh air’.”” 
Another caution warns that “in an attempt to popularize the class we may 
well make it quaint or trivial.” Again: ‘Inasmuch as the subject is very at- 
tractive to students, we need to make it fairly stiff or it will be known as a 
‘cinch course’.’’ This feeling that folklore may not repay serious study has in 
one case proved a hurdle: “There is no doubt that such a course would prove 
popular; the major task is to prove to my colleagues that it would not be too 
easy.” 

Agreement was general on the need for one or more standard introductory 
courses. Already a number of the existing courses take the form of ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Folklore,’’ dealing with the major categories of folk materials, and 
“American Folklore.’’ These two courses appear to be complementary rather 
than opposed, with the second repeating the pattern of the first, so far as 
feasible, with American examples. One argument for this sequence contends 
that ‘when we moved to American folklore the second semester, the students 
had some sort of yardstick with which to handle the new disorganized ma- 
terial, and could test out the processes and principles they had worked out on 
a body of material that was largely unexplored.”’ 

Presumably the introductory course will go beyond mere acquaintance with 
content, and will deal with theory and analysis. The comments of Dan G. 
Hoffman on this score are provocative. 


] suggest that an introductory course in folklore should have two broad objectives: 
(1) acquainting the student with the basic background: what is folklore? where do 
you find it?, by establishing familiarity with the actual tales, songs, games, music, 
dances, handicrafts, arts, etc., of several folk groups; and (2) showing the student the 
various ways in which this material may be analyzed, from the standpoint of technical 
accomplishment within each art form, and also as keys to an understanding of the 
particular culture. 

Perhaps a hasty outline will make clear what I have in mind for this second objec- 
tive. Let us say that the class is studying the folklore of the Louisiana Cajuns. I would 
like to have them realize that a ballad, say ‘‘Le Clef de la Prison,’’ when seen in the 
context of Cajun Life, can be studied profitably in all of the following ways: 


1. Literary. Study of ballad form. Dramatic devices: dialogue, tension, rapidity of 
movement. Rhyme and metrics. Relation to O.F. troubadour tradition. Stylistic 
resemblance to Villon. Status of poet in medieval France; in Louisiana. 

2. Linguistic. Poem is in dialect. What characterizes this patois? How different from 
the Old French? from current French in province from which these people came? 
from current Canadian French? Has patois grown or shrunk in complexity of 
vocabulary and grammatical structure? Is this movement typical of linguistic de- 
velopment under similar circumstances? Influence of English and Spanish on 
grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation. 

3. Historical, Is ballad based on actual event? If so, how has fact been transformed 
by folk imagination? From what social forces does the tension of the narrative 
derive? 

4. Dance. If this is a dance tune, analyze the steps for aesthetic patterns, relation to 
Old French courtly dances (if any), to O.F. and Canadian folk dances, to folk 
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dances of neighboring groups. What clues in dance as to relation between Sexes, 
degree of competition or cooperation, status of children? 

5. Musicological. Comparative analysis of melody, rhythm, stresses, instrumentation, 
Is musical tradition retentive or inventive? 

6. Sociological. What does ballad tell us of its culture? What is Cajun attitude toward 
family, church, money, sex, crime, retribution? Is their society cooperative or 
competitive? To what degree are they acculturated? Which of the old traits have 
died out, which survived? Why? Search all the foregoing approaches for clues, 

7. Psychological. Perhaps there is material here which, together with sufficient other 
data on the folk group, can be subjected to psychodynamic analysis to discover the 
subconscious roots of their attitudes towards individuals, groups, and institutions, 
Such analysis may uncover the hidden motivations for which the manifest level of 
narrative acts as a symbolic screen. 

Of course, nobody can be the master of all of these fields. But I don’t think anyone 
can master one or two of them without at least being aware of the existence and in- 
fluence of the others. 

An introduction to the broad bases from which folklore can be studied should do 
much to de-parochialize the student’s attitude toward the subject, and would inte- 
grate the field into the context of his other studies. In this way folklore courses can 
become catalysts, demonstrating the dependence of thorough scholarship in any one 
field upon studies in other departments, if all the implications are to be obtained from 
the material being studied. 

The graduate courses, I think, would be the place where the student can pursue the 
one or two approaches in which he is most interested and best trained. 

As I see it, folklore should be an adjunct to cultural anthropology. If the intro- 
ductory courses are given in other departments, there is less chance of finding scholars 
with a background adequately varied to present these seven facets without undue 
emphasis upon the teachers’ own approach. I cannot speak from experience in teach- 
ing folklore—I work it in as background material to American Literature, but that’s 
another matter. However, from reading the folklore journals, and the curricula pre- 
sented in the second Folklore Institute of America transactions, I have gotten the 
impression that such courses are too specialized at the beginning, or present the folk 
material without sufficient guidance as to how it should be analyzed. I think collecting 
for its own sake is a thing of the past, and if folklore studies are to move forward we 
must train our students (and ourselves) in the most promising techniques of evalua- 
tion. Perhaps all this duplicates what has been well known for years; if so, I haven't 
seen it yet. 


Beyond the survey level, some sentiment exists for Type courses, as ‘“The 
Popular Ballad” or ‘‘The Folktale,’”’ while several advanced programs recog- 
nize area and regional unities, such as ‘‘Folklore of Southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania,”’ ‘‘Southwestern Hispanic Folklore,” and ‘‘Folk Culture of the Baltic 
States.’’ If the general American course becomes established, regional courses 
would logically follow, as has been the case with general-American and re- 
gional-state history. 

The question as to whether or not folklore should include material culture, 
the German “Volkskunde,”’ was not directly posed in the questionnaires. 
Alfred Shoemaker recognized it, writing that ‘‘To my way of thinking, popu- 
lar oral literature is only a drop in the bucket of folklore.’’ In his 1945 presi- 
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dential address to the American Folklore Society, Melville J. Herskovits had 
said that the folklore scholar of today should confine himself to oral tradition, 
but Lord Raglan in his presidential address to the English Folklore Society 
about the same time had advanced exactly the opposite view, namely that 
the folklorist should move away from oral to material tradition.‘ Recent arti- 
cles in Western Folklore and the new Canadian journal Les Archives de Folk- 
lore, and the concept of the Farmer’s Museum at Cooperstown advanced by 
Louis C. Jones, support this broader view of folk studies. At the present it 
seems that American folklorists teach oral literature primarily, and that they 
lack teaching resources to do otherwise. 

This lack applies also to the orthodox folk materials, according to many, if 
not most of the remarks. No book of readings or of theoretical analysis has 
been designed for the introductory folklore courses, and their need is indi- 
cated by manifold complaints. 

“Even with our library [Indiana University] forty students present quite a 
problem.” 

“A book something like Krappe’s The Science of Folklore but up to date 
and in print is badly needed.” 

“A textbook is badly needed, one that will define types, will show area or 
sectional differences, will show the function of folklore in the life of the people, 
and will point to the serious uses of folklore in the study of psychology, 
anthropology, etc. Such a textbook should contain a selected bibliography for 
students who want to begin scholarly work in the field.” 

“I suppose nothing will ever supersede Child-Kittredge for the older 
British balladry; but we need something representative with music for lyric 
Anglo-American songs, Anglo-Irish songs, etc.” 

“Both textbooks and reading offer grave difficulties. Thompson’s Folktale, 
Gerould’s Ballad of Tradition, and Taylor’s Proverb should be supplemented 
with surveys and discussions of other forms. And the problem of giving 
students something like a representative sampling of a genre as assigned read- 
ing usually involves alternative assignments; few libraries afford more than 
single copies of the journals and serial publications which print our best 
texts.” 

‘We need valuable texts—basic things—translated into English, if we are 
to bring in sound backgrounds for juniors and seniors, and even M.A. 
students (such as John Meier on folk song, Krohn, etc.). And we need a 
history of folklore and an assembling of folklore theories in convenient form.”’ 

“A manual of folklore is of course needed for graduate work; such a one as 
is planned by the AFS. A good book of folktales, with intelligent annotation 
and comparative versions on a high scholarly level, would be most useful. A 
selection from Child with American versions and annotation, and perhaps a 


‘ Herskovits, ‘Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition,” JAF, 59 
(April-June 1946), 89-100; Raglan, ‘‘The Scope of Folklore,” Folk-Lore, 57 (Sept. 1946), 98-105. 
5 Jones, The Farmers’ Museum (New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, 1948). 
See also Duncan Emrich, “Museum of the Land,” Country Gentleman, 129 (April 1949), 26-27, 
198-202. 
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section on non-Child ballads, would be another useful textbook. John Spargo 
thinks that a conflation of Kaarle Krohn’s and Axel Olrik’s books on method, 
in English, would be of great value. For advanced work microfilms of ma- 
terial in the foreign archives would be of the utmost value; the Library of 
Congress looks favorably on the idea, and plans are in progress.” 

“T believe a list of readings in folklore could be valuable as supplementary 
material in Social Science and English literature courses in American colleges 
and high schools.” 

‘I think that we need more practical books on folklore that we could put 
into the hands of students to help them explain the use writers have made of 
folklore. In the meantime, I believe that good bibliographies could be got out 
that might be helpful. And I'd like to see the listings evaluated (some are 
much better than others) and perhaps a few sentences or phrases on each 
telling what it is about. I should like to see our folklore journals do some of 
this in place of so much irrelevant folk narrative.” 

The point needs to be stressed, of course, that folklore crops up in a number 
of courses besides those specifically designated as Folklore. In fact, one well- 
known folklorist, J. Frank Dobie, says pointedly, “Life is not divided into 
segments and I would not teach a course of strictly folklore and don’t advo- 
cate such a course.’’ He feels that any instructor in English or History who 
knows folklore will integrate it with his regular courses. His own regional 
course in Life and Literature of the Southwest, popular for many years at the 
University of Texas, contained a good deal of folklore. Similar regional litera- 
ture surveys given at the University of New Mexico by T. M. Pearce, at the 
Texas College of Mines by C. L. Sonnichsen, and at the University of Den- 
ver by Levette J. Davidson, all dwell on folk material. Professor Sonnichsen 
reports that his students are more interested in the folklore than in any other 
aspect of the course. General and advanced courses in English, American, 
European and Latin American literatures, anthropology, sociology, music 
and dance are frequently cited as employing folklore. History is noticeably 
missing from this list, although the links between folklore and local history 
have been recognized by several of the state historical societies, especially 
those of Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Wisconsin and Colorado. 
Two departments of History offer American Folklore, at the University of 
Minnesota and Michigan State College, but History remains the most un- 
cultivated of the fields that can profitably utilize the methods and materials 
of folklore. 

Any discussion of the teaching of folklore should mention the summer con- 
ferences and institutes which supplement regular academic offerings, and are 
in some cases becoming annual features. The Folklore Institute of America, 
engineered by Dean Stith Thompson, held its second session on the Indiana 
University campus in 1946, and a third one this summer (1950). Mimeo- 
graphed notes of the 1946 discussions have been circulated in limited numbers, 
and testify to their informative and stimulating character. The Western 
Folklore Conference directed by Levette J. Davidson met for the tenth time 
in July 1950, and combined theoretical discussions with folk entertainment. 
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At Cooperstown the Seminars on American Culture conceived by Louis C. 
Jones, Director of the New York State Historical Association, had expanded 
their program by their third meeting in July, 1950. These seminars deal 
chiefly with folk culture and local history, along such lines as American Folk 
Art, Survey of American Folklore, Folklore Collecting, Early American 
Crafts, and Writing of Local History. The American Studies Program at the 
University of Minnesota has offered for the past three summers a one-week, 
non-credit institute for teachers and the general public, in which folklore is 
adequately represented, and in the 1947 program Folklore provided one of 
the two central themes (the other being Science in America). 

An unusual kind of summer folklore program is thus described by Margot 
Mayo, director of the American Square Dance Group. 


Although my summer work isn't connected directly with schools or universities, I 
thought you might be interested in the folklore work we're doing with teen-age 
youngsters at Shaker Village Work Camp. The camp, now going into its third season, 
is situated in the South Family of the New Lebanon (New York) Shaker community. 
We are not Shakers! Our boys and girls, ages ranging from thirteen to seventeen, 
come from all sections of the country. They pay the average private camp fee, but in 
return, the kids get paid for work produced, and this is one area in which our work 
differs from other work camps. Work, in our camp, means not only physical work, but 
study and the acquiring of skills in the cultural fields of music, art, ceramics, modern 
dance and folklore. I have a folklore workshop which is devoted to learning dances 
(American and foreign) songs, tall tales and so on. Folklore research projects are 
carried on in a separate group. Last summer, teen-age youngsters did research in Folk 
Song in American History, Shape-Note Hymns, Jazz and its Origins, Shaker Lore, and 
the transcribing of Shaker music into modern music notation. The kids learn to lead 
group singing and to call square dances and to tell tall tales, etc. And each groupis 
taken to visit some historic site, or museums like Cooperstown, and the Shakers who 
live near our camp. 

Folklore has a definite influence on all the camp life, and it turns up in the Art 
workshop in the paintings and sculptures, in textile designs, etc., and in the wood- 
working shops where the kids make their own instruments and, naturally, in our 
camp-wide chorus, which sings not only Mozart, Bach, Hindemith, and other classics 
but early American choral pieces and shape-notes hymns. Our little village is run by 
the youngsters, with a Town Meeting where projects are discussed and evaluated, 
with commissioners, with an elected mayor. I think we have something! 


The surest proof of folklore’s progress lies in the new courses steadily being 
introduced into colleges and universities. The following list includes only 
those courses which have arisen since the Boggs report, and only ones which 
deal extensively and broadly with folklore. The many specialized courses 
which treat limited aspects of folk materials could well be separately sur- 
veyed. To give still further unity to this listing, I have omitted courses 
offered by Departments of Anthropology, which concentrate chiefly on the 
traditions of nonliterate peoples. The dynamic interest in folklore in recent 
years has come outside of anthropology, from students of European and 
American culture and society. 

Presumably those of us who teach Folklore recognize its values, but some 
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statement seems called for as to why it should be taught. I think I can speak 
for my colleagues in saying that introduction to the matter of folklore gives 
students striking new insights into human nature, and valuable new grips on 
literature and social history. That folklore can fascinate, is no charge against 
it; that it serves democratic and humanistic purposes, in crossing group 
barriers and in savoring the culture of ordinary folk, speaks well indeed for 
it. As a mental discipline, it poses challenging and varied problems that are 
not deadened with long handling. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Types of Folklore (English 185). Prerequisites: six units of literature, six units of 
social sciences, and upper division standing. Given Spring Semester every year. En- 
rollment: 25. Frances Gillmor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

Folklore (English 573). An introduction to folklore in Europe and America, with 
some attention to balladry and prose narrative, and the folk themes in literary master- 
pieces. Given in the Spring, with approximately twenty students. Robert L. Morris, 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 


Popular Ballad. Prerequisite is freshman English. Given one quarter every year, 
average enrollment 25. 3 quarter hours credit. H. L. Ridenour. 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

American Folklore for Children will be offered for the first time in the fall quarter, 
1949, in the English Department. It is designed to prepare teachers to instruct school 
children in American folklore. The course was introduced as a result of a symposium 
held at the college from June 29 to July 1, 1949 on this general problem. Elizabeth 
Pilant. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

Introduction to Folklore. Offered jointly by the Departments of English and 
Anthropology-Sociology. Prerequisites: two years of required English and Sociology- 
Anthropology, with an average grade of B or higher. Offered once so far with a dozen 
students. 4 hours, 4 credits. Margaret M. Bryant. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 

Introduction to Folklore (Folklore 145). Prerequisite: 6 units of upper division work 
in anthropology, English, French, German, Italian or Spanish. A reading knowledge 
of a foreign language is desirable but not required. The various fields of folklore, their 
literature and problems. Enrollment: 20-30. Fall Semester. 3 credits. 

The Folktale (Folklore 245). Prerequisite: course 145 or its equivalent. Second se- 
mester, two credits. Wayland D. Hand (both courses). 

Primitive Literature (English 115). The study of primitive types, such as the fable, 
folk tale, myth, legend, ballad, and hero tale, as to characteristics and theories of 
origin and diffusion. The comparative study of typical stories, and the work of col- 
lectors and adapters. 160 students. Fall Semester. 3 credits. Claude E. Jones. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


American Folk Literature (English 416). Open to juniors and seniors only. Tall tales 
as told by the folks, with especial stress on Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, John Henry, 
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Pecos Bill, Bowleg Bill, Old Stormalong, and Paul Bunyan. Background materials on 
Indians, miners, trappers, pioneers, pirates, bad men. American ballads and songs: 
hillbilly, sourdough, hobo, freshwater, saltwater, cowboy, homesteader, lumberjack. 
Collecting is done in the area. Spring Semester. Enrollment: 40. 3 credits. 

Field Course in American Folk Literature (English 417). This course is designed for 
off-campus students only. It includes the units in English 416, but stresses local ma- 
terial that can be used in the school system. The student cannot take both 416 and 
417. Enrollment: 60-90. 3 credits. E. C. Beck (both courses). 


CHICO (CALIFORNIA) STATE COLLEGE 

American Folklore (English 177). A study of folklore in America with emphasis on 
California historical, literary and traditional materials. 3 semester credits. Hector 
Lee. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Folklore (English 107ab). The content emphasizes American folklore, with reference 
to other folklore. The first quarter is a very broad survey of all types from all regions 
(including a first acquaintance with American Indian material). The second quarter 
deals with linguistic, literary, and cultural problems of folklore, with particular 
emphasis on the Southwest. The students work on individual problems of their own 
choice in a very limited field. Two quarters (first quarter given in the summer). 
3 credits each quarter, a and b must be taken in consecutive order. Enrollment: 40 
(First Quarter), 10 (Second Quarter), 70 (Summer School). Marjorie M. Kimmerle. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

American Folk-Literature (English 355). Given at least once a year. In regular terms 
the enrollment runs 150-250, in the summer 80-100. “I require three written tests, 
an examination, and a long term paper. As texts I use my own Body, Boots and 
Britches, and Sandburg’s American Songbag. I also give out bibliographies and mimeo- 
graphed material at nearly every meeting of the course. I have a personal conference 
with each student about what he will collect for his term paper, or what books he will 
read. This takes a great deal of time. (See my articles in New York Folklore Quarterly 
for Summer, Fall and Winter of 1948 to get an idea of how the big course is or- 
ganized.)’’ Open to juniors, seniors, and graduate students. 3 credits. 

Ballad and Folktale (English 357). Open to those who have taken English 355 and 
had a good mark. Given for the first time in the spring of 1948, with a registration of 
54. Harold W. Thompson (both courses). 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

American Folklore (English 376). Materials chosen from various regions and periods 
with emphasis upon the West. Upper division status required. Given twice a year, 
Autumn and Summer. Enrollment: 40. 5 quarter hours credit. Levette J. Davidson. 


FAIRMONT (WEST VIRGINIA) STATE COLLEGE 

An introduction to Folklore, with local collecting assigned, has been twice offered, 
in the English Department. Its instructor otherwise teaches in the Mathematics De- 
partment. Ruth Ann Musick. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

An Introduction to Folklore. Prerequisites: junior, senior, or graduate standing. 
Given once a year, either in regular or summer term. Enrollment 15. 3 semester hours. 
Edwin C. Kirkland. 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


American Folklore. Limited to juniors, seniors and graduate students. Given alter. 
nate quarters. Enrollment: 15. 3 quarter hours credit. 

Studies in Folk Literature. A seminar for graduate students only. This course was 
offered for the first time in the winter quarter 1950. J. Russell Reaver (both courses), 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Department of American Folklore. 


Introduction to Folklore (Folklore 11). A survey of the beginnings of folklore research 
in Europe and America; the operation of folklore institutes and archives; theories and 
methods; the historical, geographical, sociological and psychological aspects of the 
subject. 2 credit hours. 

General American and European Folklore (Folklore 12). A survey course, compara- 
tive in nature. 

Folklore of Southeastern Pennsylvania (Folklore 13). Particular emphasis on the 
folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch. A course in folklore methods and techniques. A 
term report is required of each student. 2 credit hours. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Art (Folklore 15). A study of Fractur, primitives, barn 
signs, decorated household furnishings and ornamental objects. 1 credit hour. 

Pennsylvania Folk Literature in Standard German (Folklore 16). A study of popular 
ballads, folk songs, spirituals, proverbs and riddles, and of popular literature as dis- 
seminated by Pennsylvania-printed German broadsides, pamphlets, almanacs, books 
and newspapers. Prerequisite: two years of German. Alfred L. Shoemaker (all 
courses). 


FROSTBURG (MARYLAND) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


American Folk Literature. Open to students who have completed their freshman 
course in composition and contemporary literature and either their English or Ameri- 
can literature. This is an elective English course on the junior-senior level, offered one 
semester each year. Enrollment thirteen on the first offering, but the initial success 
promises a much larger enrollment for February 1950. 3 credits. 

“TI teach the folk literature not as a separate entity but as an integral part of the 
folk arts and whole culture pattern of the people. We have started a folk art museum 
in connection with the course. We use Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore, but it 
is not satisfactory, even with all the supplementing we can do. I plan to mimeograph 
a small text-like booklet for use next year.’’ Dorothy G. Howard. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Legend and Tradition (Celtic 105). For undergraduates and graduates. ‘‘The history 
of popular tales and legends, in folklore and world literature, from ancient times to 
the present day.” Presents the history of ancient and medieval collections of tales; 
of modern folklore scholarship; acquaints the class with the folklore indices and other 
materials of that kind; deals almost entirely with the European-Asiatic tale, though 
the popular tale in America, and American folk heroes, are touched on. Includes de- 
scriptions of folktale collecting and telling, at first hand. The usual course credits for 
distribution at Harvard. Prerequisites: sophomore standing or above. Given every 
year. Enrollment: 25-40. Kenneth H. Jackson. 

American Folksongs and Ballads (English 175). A course designed (1) to acquaint 
the student with the large body of American folk songs such as the English and 
Scottish popular ballads, cowboy songs, sea chanteys, Negro spirituals, folk hymns of 
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the whites, songs of the lumberjacks, dialogue and nursery songs, play-party songs, 
and mining camp songs; (2) to relate the folksong to other aspects of folklore such as 
the proverb, the riddle, the folk tale, etc.; and (3) to point out the value inherent in 
the folk song material for the classroom teacher and for students interpreting the 
American cultural heritage. Enrollment: 45. B. J. Whiting. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY* 


Introduction to Folklore (English 294). Folklore as the expression of the traditional 
life of man. Its various manifestations in custom, superstition, folksong, folktale, 
folk dance, riddles, proverbs, etc. Relation to anthropology, sociology, and literature. 
Methods of collecting and studying this material. Enrollment: 40. 2 credits. 

American Folklore (English 295).** Folklore in the various forms known in the 
United States: tales, tall tales, legends, songs, games, beliefs, customs, riddles, 
proverbs, etc. The lore of occupational groups such as lumberjacks and miners; of 
foreign language groups; of racial groups; of regions such as the Southwest. Practice 
in actual collecting. Enrollment: 40. 2 credits. Warren E. Roberts (both courses). 

Epic Folk Poetry (Folklore 311). The Kalevala; the German epics; the Russian 
cycles of byliny; the Yugo-Slav epic songs; the Spanish romances and corridos. Rela- 
tion to literary epics. Selections from the important Parry collection of Yugo-Slav 
phonograph recordings are available. 3 credits. Stith Thompson and staff. 

Folksong (Anthropology 239). A survey of the great variety of folksong in the 
Western World. The old ritual or calendric song, the children’s song, dance song, the 
folk epic, the ballad, and the lyrical song. Formal features; the role of dance and 
music. Form and meaning as they illuminate differences between various national 
folk cultures. 3 credits. George Herzog. 

Folklore as Sociological Source Material (Sociology 373). A study of folk songs, folk 
epics, folktales, folk proverbs, legends, myths, and popular heroes, popular comic 
strips and other material in which folk mind, attitudes, basic assumptions, value 
and view of life are expressed. Folklore material is approached in terms of social struc- 
ture and prevailing social psychology of the broad strata or separate classes. Folklore 
of various societies and cultures is compared, with the view of contributing to a gen- 
eral theory of human behavior. 2 credits. Dinko Tomasic. 

Folklore in its Literary Relationships (Folklore 312). A seminar in the ways in which 
folk themes have been carried over into professional literature; the development of 
literary forms in relation to folk patterns and the study of interrelationships among 
folk tales and literary narratives. 3 credits. John Ashton. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


An Introduction to American Folklore is planned for the spring term of 1950, to be 
offered in the English Department. No prerequisites, 3 credits. William E. Koch. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


A General Introduction to Folklore (English 148). An introduction—on a world- 
wide scope—to the types of folklore: the folktale in its various forms, the legend, the 
anecdote, the ballad, the riddle, folk beliefs, folk games, etc. Emphasis upon folklore 
as a cultural phenomenon in its own right and upon its relations to literary types. 
The development of the science of folklore. 3 units. First semester. 


* For the complete ‘(Graduate Program in Folklore” see Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. 
46, No. 30, Dec. 1948, Cf. JAF, 62 (1949), 193. 

** This course was listed in the Boggs survey, as English 355, with a somewhat different 
description. It was never, however, actually taught by Dr. Thompson. 
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American Folklore (English 149). A study of the major materials in American folk- 
lore: the lore of professional, regional, national, racial groups. The use of this material 
in other forms. Experience in actual collecting and in the cataloging of materials, 
ec 148 is not a prerequisite. 3 units. Second semester. Wm. Hugh Jansen (both 
courses). 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 

Introduction to the Science of Folklore. ‘‘As visiting professor this year (1948-1949) 
I have introduced this course, to be given annually in the Fall Semester as a three 
hour course, with no prerequisites. I now have eleven students. In the Spring Semester 
{ shall follow it with the Folk Narrative course. 3 hours a week; prerequisite naturally 
will be the introduction.’’ Ralph S. Boggs. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


American Folklore (History 230). Offered in the fall and spring quarters. Enrollment 
runs from 50 to roo, and includes many non-majors. No prerequisites, not open to 
graduate students. Treatment is by ethnic and occupational groups chiefly (lumber- 
jacks, college students, Finns, French Canadians) rather than by types (local charac- 
ters, Child ballads). 3 credits. Richard M. Dorson. 


MILLS SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS (affiliated with Adelphi College) 


Folkways. Required of the entire sophomore class (about sixty). Classes are held 
once a week for an hour and a half. The course is given with chorus as a folklore work- 
shop, and includes dances, songs, play-party and other games, tall tales, research 
projects on the contribution of various ethnic groups to the United States, and prac- 
tice teaching of the materials presented in class. First semester: general background 
in folklore, mostly American material and its origins; second semester, materials for 
use in actual teaching. The materials presented in the course correspond with aca- 
demic work in other classes: sea songs are taught when the class is studying whaling 
and shipping in the history course; blues and other songs are taught when the English 
teacher wants this stressed, etc. 3 credits. Margot Mayo. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

American Folklore (History 143f, 144w, 145s). No prerequisites, but junior or 
senior standing required. Carries credit in both the English and History Departments. 
Students read from selected mimeographed lists. Enrollment: 35-40. 3 hours per 
quarter. Philip D. Jordan. 


MURRAY (KENTUCKY) STATE COLLEGE 

American Folklore (English G251). Surveys the various forms of Anglo-American 
and Negro folklore (exclusive of the folk song) as part of the community culture 
pattern. Investigates the problems of diffusion, collection, and classification, and 
considers the relation of folklore to literature. Students are required to do extensive 
reading and to collect folklore from their home communities. 

Course open to graduate students and seniors. Juniors by special permission only. 
Was offered three times in one year, Winter and Summer Quarters and following 
Fall Semester (too often). Will probably be offered once a year. In practice, the course 
has been a survey of types of folklore, with solid reading in European materials as well 
as American. Enrollment: 14. 3 semester hours. 

American and British Folksongs (English 252). A survey of the many forms of 
American and British folk song, including the ballad, with emphasis on the cultural 
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backgrounds from which they spring. The course will be illustrated by phonograph 
records and, when possible, by native singers. Students will be encouraged to collect 
the folk songs of their own communities. Open to juniors and seniors. Offered last 
spring. Enrollment: 22. 3 semester hours. Herbert Halpert (both courses). 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


The Folktale in English (English 161). The tradition of folk motifs and themes in 
the development of the tale as a form of story-telling in English and American litera- 
ture. 3 hours. Ernest W. Baughman. 

Southwestern Hispanic Folklore (Spanish 97 and 98, formerly Spanish 115-116). 
“Credit hours are one hour each per semester. I am in charge of this course and make 
use in my lectures of prime materials which I have collected in the course of the past 
ten years. This collection of materials started in 1939, while I was at Highlands Uni- 
versity in Las Vegas, New Mexico. The materials which I have collected will eventu- 
ally form a Textbook of New Mexican Spanish Folklore. The materials which are used 
in class are mimeographed sheets dealing with various folklore themes. Among these 
are (1) Narrative tales (Colonial), (2) Magic tales, (3) Picaresque tales, (4) Folk 
theater (Autos, Representaciones cémicas, Pastorelas (Shepherd or pastoral plays), 
(5) Celebraciones (Fiestas y costumbres), (6) Folk Songs (early ballads or romances, 
Canciones mexicanas—roméanticas, corridos, serenatas, rancheras, etc.). 

“I must point out that this particular course is more of an orientation course on 
New Mexican Spanish Folklore than on the broader Southwestern Folklore. 

“One of the tasks of the student is to go out to the villages and obtain prime 
materials from the people themselves. Invariably a recorder is taken along for tran- 
scriptions and later the materials are transcribed in the Modern Language laboratory. 
These materials are then mimeographed and serve us as a text.” 

Hispanic Folktales (Spanish 161). ‘‘Credit hours are two per semester, class meet- 
ings are scheduled for Tuesday and Thursday. The work undertaken is a lecture- 
laboratory type. As to task assigned in Folklore 161 the student has to go out to the 
mountain country and procure as many tales as he can during the course. The paper 
establishes a limit of five tales. These have to be annotated as to vocabulary and 
similarities and types found in the Motif-Index of Thompson. This course was di- 
rected last summer by Dr. Ralph S. Boggs of North Carolina.” 

Hispanic Folk Ballads and Songs (Spanish 162). ‘‘Credit hours are two per semester, 
the class meeting twice a week on Tuesday and Thursday. The system is very similar 
to that in the other courses. The student is asked to collect at least thirty folk songs 
of various types: corridos, ranch songs, romantic songs which were popular before 
1900, etc. The collection is invariably set in acetate discs and transcribed in the 
laboratory. Class work as such consists, as in the other courses, of a study of the 
transmission, development and present-day state of the Spanish song in New Mexico. 
For illustrations we use some 700 discs in my personal files. This large collection of 
mine, I believe, includes all types of folk songs found not only in New Mexico but in 
the Spanish Southwest. This course was taught two summers ago by Prof. Vicente T. 
Mendoza of the Institute de Investigaciones Estéticas of Mexico City.” Ruben 
Cobos (all courses in Spanish folklore.) 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


“English 852-853 (10 credits, graduate standing), my long seminar on an advanced 
graduate level, is available for folklore about once every four or five quarters, and I 
have free choice of the subject. But I have used it only once for folklore, and feel 
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committed most of the time to use the course as a vehicle for advanced work on Mid. 
dle English literature, in which, of course, there is time to consider some aspects of 
the literary use of folklore. At the moment I am opening negotiations for an under. 
graduate course in Folk-Literature, under stimulus from the Anthropology Depart- 
ment and some of my own people. The major approach here would be on the scope 
and literary analysis of the folktale and the folk ballad.” Francis Lee Utley. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Ballad Poetry (English Literature 46). ‘Since I have been asked to teach the ballad 
course, the consideration of purely literary ballads (excepting broadsides) has been 
avoided, and all attention has been concentrated on the straight folk and popular 
material. At the moment, the course is being modified so as to pay attention not ex- 
clusively to the ballad, but to all sorts of folk song; as these and the ballad are in- 
separable in folk cultivation.’’ Enrollment averages 25; generally taught every other 
semester. Limited to undergraduates, usually taken by upperclassmen. 3 credits. 
Samuel P. Bayard. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


General Folklore. For undergraduates. Various manifestations of folklore in folktale, 
myth, legend, proverb, riddle, dance, superstition, etc. The emphasis in the course is 
on folk literature and its relation to the literature of record. Enrollment: 40-50. 
2 credits. 

Ballad and Folk Song. For undergraduates. A general course in English and Ameri- 
can folk song with special reference to the ballad, but other types of folk songs are 
considered. Lectures and recordings. Enrollment: 45. 2 credits. 

Ballad and Folk Song. For graduates. A lecture course presenting the material 
critically and historically, with a weighing of the scholarship in the field. 

Seminar in American Folklore. For graduates, limited to 15. Students get practical 
training in collecting, studying, analyzing and discussing the various forms of folklore 
in America. 2 credits. MacEdward Leach (all courses). 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Folklore. General introduction to subject, with illustrations mostly from English 
and American materials, and emphasis on tales, ballads and songs. Given every other 
year. Enrollment: 40. 3 credits. 

American Folk Song. This course is cross-listed in ‘American Civilization Se- 
quence,” in the ‘“‘Literary Arts Department of Fine Arts,” and in the College of Fine 
Arts Bulletin as an elective for Fine Arts students. Limited to 30, the capacity of the 
listening-room, since the course makes extensive use of phonograph records. H. W. 
Herrington (both courses). 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


The American Scene in Ballad and Song. ‘‘A survey of American culture and history 
as reflected in its folk song."” Students do a good deal of original field work and re- 
search, gathering folklore and folk song in the community. One meeting a week. Pre- 
requisite: Music I (Appreciation of Music). Enrollment: 75-125. 1 credit. 

Folksongs of the World. This deals with folk songs outside the United States. 
Charles Haywood (both courses). 


REED COLLEGE 
“For the past two years I have given an Introduction to Folklore during the Summer 
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Session. It carried two semester hours credit and its enrollment averaged about ten 
students. (Reed is a small college.) The course will probably continue as an intermit- 
tent offering. In the past the course has had no prerequisite.’’ W. L. Alderson. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 


Folklore (English 312). Limited to juniors and seniors. Given for first time during 
Spring Term of 1949, with an enrollment of 42, and will be offered annually hereafter. 
3 quarter hours. Jesse W. Harris. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Folklore in European Literature (Romanic Languages 140). Open to juniors and 
seniors of all departments. The origins and diffusion of European folk and literary 
tales. Introduction to comparative folklore. Given alternate years, average enroll- 
ment 18. 2 quarter units. 

Introduction to Hispanic Folklore (Romanic Languages 141). Open to all juniors 
and seniors. Given alternate years, average enrollment 12. 2 quarter units. Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Jr. (both courses). 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Introduction to Folklore (English 283). An analysis of the types of folklore with an 
opportunity for individual collection in the community. Junior, senior, or graduate 
standing. Given each semester. Enrollment: 25-30. 2 hours credit. 

Studies in Folklore (English 285). Junior, senior, or graduate standing. Prerequisite: 
English 283. Average of 8 students. Given once a year. 3 hours credit. 

Thesis in Folklore (English 383). Graduate standing required. Enrollment: 1-5. 
Given as needed. 3 hours credit. Thelma James (all courses). 

(An excellent summary of the introductory course, including a breakdown of the 
lectures, the reading, collecting, archiving and reporting assignments, and the ex- 
amination coverage, is available in the ‘‘Informal Notes on Transactions and Lec- 
tures’’ of the Second Session of the Folklore Institute of America, pp. 16-19.—R.M.D.) 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


American Folklore (English 130). To be offered for the first time this winter. Pre- 
requisite: upper division standing, others by special permission. A study of folklore 
in America with emphasis on regional materials, historical, literary and traditional. 
3 credits. Lester A. Hubbard. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


American Folk Literature. Open only to graduate students. Offered once annually; 
present enrollment 21. The course develops two large units, ‘‘Folk Music in America” 
and “American Folk Heroes,” with lectures and reports on such other fields as Folk 
Industries, Superstitions, and Passing Institutions. 3 semester hours. Gordon Wilson. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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IN RECENT YEARS FOLKLORISTS seem to have developed three major inter- 
ests or approaches. The most traditional approach might be termed the 
literary-historical. This approach concerns itself on the one hand with the 
processes of origin of the folk arts, especially myths, tales and music, and the 
employment of folk motifs in the sophisticated creations of modern or histori- 
cal artists. On the other hand it concerns itself with the classification of motifs 
and elements and tracing their distributions in space and time. In this, the 
older generation of anthropologists joined happily. The second approach sees 
folklore as an expression of values and ethos, but with an interest in applica- 
tion. “Applied” folklore has been used somewhat nationalistically, either 
consciously or unconsciously, but at its best, has bolstered the egos of minor- 
ity groups, given appreciation by majorities of minority group values and has 
broadened appreciation of the folk heritage by the wide diffusion of folk 
materials. 

The third approach might be termed functional and often is considered an 
interloper, although its elements are to be found in the work of many older 
folklorists. At present, this approach is followed mainly by anthropologists 
and often is rejected by followers of the other two interests. The functional 
approach concentrates its attention on the social role of folklore, seeking the 
reasons for the presence or absence of types or special emphases, examining 
the role of folklore in expressing or reinforcing group values or ethos, and 
considers problems of creation, acceptance, rejection, reinterpretation, and 
so on. 

The tendency for the more extreme followers of these various approaches 
to regard their own interest in folklore as the only true faith and to be an- 
tagonistic to other uses or approaches to folklore is unfortunate. Actually 
these approaches are not opposed but supplementary. Certainly the his- 
torians can use the findings of the functionalist to help explain the anomalies 
of distribution and to clarify problems of acceptance and rejection. The 
functionalists certainly can use history to illuminate many of their problems. 
And certainly those interested in applying folklore can use historical studies 
on the one hand to give depth and meaning to their materials and the func- 
tionalist’s approach on the other to understand and organize the use of folk- 
lore in a modern society, at the same time affording a testing ground for 
theoretical developments. 

Despite this very great over-simplification, I believe the suggested classifi- 
cation points out unfortunate centrifugal forces in the field of folklore whose 
over-emphasis could certainly injure the development of the field. We should 
recognize that there are a number of legitimate ways of viewing and dealing 
with folklore materials and should rather welcome every addition to our 
approaches as giving increasing depth and meaning to our own studies.— 


R.L.B. 
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THE Iroquois OuGIwE DeaTtH FeEast:—A rejoinder to the Note by Louise J. 
Walker, ‘Indian Feast of the Dead’’ (JA F, October-December, 1949). 

Louise Walker’s note on Chippewa and Ottawa Death Feasts describes one of the 
most interesting instances of religious acculturation I have encountered North of the 
Border. It is striking how these Cross Village Catholic customs resemble those of 
ostensibly Catholic Mexico. In both cases the missionaries obviously took advantage 
of extant beliefs to effect a blend with Christian tenets, which of course antedate 
Christianity. It would be a challenge for Miss Walker to trace the elements of beliefs 
that are indigenous and distinctive. Perhaps she has come across vestiges of former 
practices something like the following? 

The longhouse Iroquois still celebrate their ancient nightlong ritual to the dead, the 
Ohgiwe. They pay no attention, either as to date or form, to Christian environment, 
which in Ontario and New York State is Protestant. As it happens, one of the com- 
munal celebrations takes place in the fall, at the wane of the year about Hallowe’en; 
the other feast is in the spring—observed April 24, 1949 at Soursprings Cayuga long- 
house on Six Nations Reserve, Ontario. There is, as usual in Iroquois rituals, a con- 
cluding feast, with special cakes in addition to contemporary foods, as pickles and 
pies, and traditional corn soup. This is served clockwise, that is, contrary to the usual 
direction of dances. One must never say ‘“‘Thank you.” 

The feast is, however, incidental to the ceremony—a women’s ritual of traditional 
Indian singing and round dancing. (This was illustrated in the course of my paper for 
the International Congress of Americanists in September.) Men join in the second 
part, “‘Carry-out-the Kettle,’ which centers about the Ohgiwe drum. And everyone 
participates in the final aboriginal ‘‘social’” dances. There is also a distribution of 
cloth offerings, and among the Onondaga a dawn procession with elevation of the 
cakes. (Dr. William N. Fenton has this last item from his informant, Howard Skye.) 

Attendant ghost beliefs would intrigue specialists in spooks. The Iroquois share 
with the Chippewa the belief in the presence of the dead among the living during the 
ritual, invisible except to a favored few. However, they also have a malignant power 
to cause disease as they travel in a whirlwind or as witch fire (will-o’-the-wisp). Be- 
cause of these baneful effects the Ohgiwe also functions as a curative rite in the pa- 
tient’s home whenever this is advised by the fortune-telling shaman. Thus the motifs 
transcend affectionate memorial, and may border on demonology. 

Smithsonian Bulletin 148 brings a complete description by Dr. Fenton and myself 
on the basis of independent field notes, my transcriptions of his song recordings, and 
dance analysis. There is a further ancient legend which Marius Barbeau discovered 
during a joint interview with the Onondaga chief, Joseph Logan—a snake origin 
myth. Dr. Barbeau will include this in his forthcoming monograph on the Old World 
Dragon around the Great Lakes. This myth is, however, not enacted. 

May I ask whether the dancing mentioned by Miss Walker includes native forms, 
or entirely paleface square dances? These are adopted by Christian Iroquois, but 
avoided by longhouse members. From a talk with Fr. Bertram at Cross Village and 
with some of the Indians, I infer the survival or rather revival of Indian dances under 
his stimulus, as manager of the Annual Fair in August, but also noted a lukewarm 
attitude on the part of the natives. I have never seen these dances. 

A copy of this rejoinder is being forwarded to Miss Walker, with hopes of a response 
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for the Journal and further elucidation of her fascinating sample of a universal cys. 
tom. 

GERTRUDE P. Kurata 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


An IRISH BROADSIDE ON THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE:—Among the curiosities of 
broadside balladry is an appeal, printed in Dublin, for contributions to aid Irish-born 
survivors of the great Chicago fire in 1871. Composed by Jeremiah Cronan, it is in 
the familiar Come-all-ye style used by Irish balladists in this country to chronicle 
other disasters. 

The first stanza laments the loss of friends who ‘‘alass will never see their home 
again.” Despite the fact that Irish emigration to America was motivated by escape 
from poverty, potato famine, and political oppression, those who remained in Erin 
were evidently unwilling to admit that Irishmen would willingly forsake Irish soil 
forever. On the other hand, perhaps the poet prudently chose such sentiments to win 
support for his charity fund, as well as to help the sale of his ballad. 

Stanzas two through four describe the terrible event in all its horror and pathos. 
In stanzas five and six we are reminded that ‘‘Those who escaped this dreadful doom 
they claim our pity too,’”’ while stanza seven explains that such pity may be best ex- 
pressed by generously succoring the distressed. Stanza eight promises salvation in the 
afterlife for the practice of charity in this one, and quite properly concludes with an 
exhortation to pray for ‘‘those poor Christians” killed in the disaster. 

However, the cause of Irish charity was ill served by P. Brereton (?), printer, of 
Cooke Street, Dublin, who set Cronan’s lines into type. His broadside is a classic of 
orthographic ineptitude. Perhaps the printer was drunk; almost every word—includ- 
ing the poet’s first name—is misspelled. However, analysis of the errors suggests 
another explanation. Many of the misprints substitute for one letter another which 
closely resembles it: u for n, n for u, e for 0, 8 for s. Other common errors are a for n, 
the omission of letters, and the mixing of type faces. These blunders suggest catch- 
penny haste in setting the lines. From the topical nature of the ballad one may surmise 
that it was written as soon as Dublin received the news from America. I imagine the 
printing was rushed in order to get the sheet on the streets in advance of any possible 
competition. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE MOST DREADFUL FIRE 


THAT BROK“OUT IN CHICAGO IN AMERICA 


COMPOS’D BY JERAMIAH CRONAN 


YOu simpathising Chrrstians I pray yon’l listen u“to me 
While I relate the dreaf | state of thOusands in America 
The fearf 1 fir that has broke out it leaves us all in greif & pain 
For the loss of our dear Iri8h freinds alass will never see their hOme again 


Ou the 7 of October we’ll remember it now & for evermore 
The readful fire that has broke out which cause’s thousands fof to deplore 
The rageing flameS with pains & streams fOr which we'll weepboth night & day 
Most dreadful was their sufferings in Ch oca in America 


It was a sh cking sight to see those victims young & old 
In frightful flames & torturous pains enough to make your blood ran cold 
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Molhers 80as & Dauters in thousauds they afoud did cry 
For msrcy & forgiveuess unto the Lord that rul s on high 


When they were leaving Ireland& partaking the hOme they land so dea 
Little did their r elations think tht ehis sad news they were doom’d to dea 
Their neighbours friends & parents who oftc ntimes for them did pray 
They are now comsnm’d in fire in Chfcago all in America 


Those whO eecaped this dreadful doom they claim our pity too 
To see tem runiug from the fire shouting alas what shall we do 
The Methe s with their childreu it was heartrendiag for to hear 
The screams of them were terifying the hardest heart would shed a tear 


As they sufferd this nest au nl death we hope their souls in heaven may dwell 
Lhe paina & torture they went through I’m sure no mortal toug can tell 

Thei loving friends in Ireland will weep for them for many a day, 

With broken hearts lamentiug their loes by fire in America 


Now there hos been a aoble c Il through the world every where 

Te raise upon subscriptioa fOr the surviveing sufferers there 

And in every part let eaeh feeling he rt come forward with their mite 
For to assist thoie poor distrc s’d may God proteet them day & night 


So aow to end those feeling lines I hope you’all will lend your aid 

Andfreely extend y ur charity to those pODr suffering peeple God has sav’d 

And may your cive he rewward that has been promised upon the great adonu ing day 
And for those poor Christians tbat lost their lives let young and old now for them pray 


At the head of the sheet is a crude cut representing Moses receiving the Ten Com- 
mandments. The illustration has no connection whatever with the text; why is it 
there? Perhaps those who read these rhymed antecedents of the tabloid extra felt 
that without a picture they weren’t getting their ha’penny’s worth. At the foot of the 
sheet is a line, only partly legible, identifying the printer. Apparently he thought well 
enough of his handiwork to wish to be known to its readers. 

I am indebted to Miss Kay Van Deurs of New York City for a copy of Cronan’s 
ballad. 

Dan G. HOFFMAN 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia 


A Weppinc “Law-Suir” 1n HARAR (Etuiopia):—A wedding in the city of Harar 
lasts for several days.! Every night the boys and girls gather either in the house of 
the bride or of the bridegroom and pass the evening singing songs. The boys sing 
duets and the girls respond in chorus.” 

From time to time the song is interrupted by the ‘‘wedding law-suit,’’ described 
below and called seranta.* In this “law-suit’’ the boy singers interrupt their song and 
accuse a chosen person of the gathering of having laughed while the young people 
played and amused themselves. The accused defends himself and the accuser and 


' The inhabitants of Harar are Moslems. 

* For a collection of wedding songs see my ‘‘Chansons Harari” in Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, 
6 (1947), 130-60. 
3 Abstract from sera “in the name of.” 
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accused both must provide warrantors‘ who pledge gifts. The trial starts. Each Party 
brings witnesses and their testimony will decide on who wins the case. The loser or 
his warrantor has to bring the required amount of pitchers of drinks. If he cannot 
afford to give the required amount he entreats the attendants for permission to bring 
the half of the amount. The attendants grant him this favor and all of them share the 
drinks brought by the loser. This was the ultimate purpose of the “‘law-suit.” 

The text of the “law-suit” is formal and was given to me as follows. 

A=accuser, B =accused. 

A: “In the name of the bridegroom, in the name of the bride, in the name of the 
young man; if there are left (others that I don’t mention), forgive me. As to the gérad’ 
Ahmad Addus, I ask for a verdict against him. When the young men played he 
laughed, indeed; I want you to inform yourself about it (for me).”’ araz sera, aragzit 
sera, dirma sera; zigdéra hal gir, awfi aslun. ahmdd addius gérad-be hag ikds-b-dh-a.} 
dérma yitfeqdr-z-dl qada sehaga-wa; tilimdu-lu-n ikdsak.® 7 

B.: “I am called” (that is, “‘I am ready to answer’’). téfdrahku. 

A: “Because you did this you are guilty.” yukut 2-d5ki-le bapil intak. 

B: “I am not guilty.”’ bétil-um altan. 

A: “I give ten pitchers.” assir gémbo ista.k 

B: “I accept (the bet).’’ agdba. 

The attendants say: “Call for warrantors.” wds firuhu. 

The accuser and the accused say: ‘‘So-and-So, be warrantor for me.”’ hebal, was 
kullen. 

The warrantors say: “I am”’ kanku. 

The attendants say to the accused: “Account for your witnesses.”’ ragaka helqi. 

B: “So-and-So, So-and-So, So-and-So.” hebal-wa, hebal-wa, hebal (He chooses an 
odd number of witnesses.) 

The witnesses stand in front of the attendants. 

A (to the witness) : ‘‘You know, and know for me (that is, testify for me). When the 
young people played, Ahmad Addus laughed.” tugék-a uglen. dirma yitfeqdrzal 
ahmdd addis ziséhaqandt-le.” 

B (to the witness): ‘‘Against me, you don’t know anything against me. When the 
young people played I did not laugh.” ambe-m atugbén. dirma yitfeqdr-z-al al- 
sahagku-m. 

The witness say: ‘‘May (God) make me (a witness) who testifies the truth and be 
saved. Ahmad Addus laughed (or did not laugh) when the young people played.” 
hag ikib-ma yiu¢-z-al yasan. ahmdad addus dérma yitfeqdr-z-al sahaga (or al-sahaga-m). 

A (if the witness testified in his favor): ‘‘He testified for me.” dn-le keba. 

B (if the witness testified in his favor): ‘‘He testified for me.’’ dn-le keba. 

All the witnesses testify. The voices are counted. The winner then says to the loser: 
‘“‘Raise”’ (that is, the required amount). haf uS. 

The loser says: ‘‘I raise” haf a@3ku. 

The companions of the bridegroom say to the warrantor of the loser: “Pay.” 
kafal. 

The warrantor then gives the amount of pitchers agreed upon. If the loser cannot 
afford to pay the whole amount he entreats the attendants to do him a favor and to 


* The warrantors play a great part in Ethiopian procedure. 

5 Is a title. 

6 The text is in the language of Harar called adare. It belongs to the Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. 
7 A substantivized verbal form. 
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require the half of the amount. He says: “I shall pay five pitchers, and consider it as 
suficient’’ (literally ‘‘make it big for me’’). hammisti gdmbo ikdflak-wa yiw agdiru- 
lu-f. 

One of the young men says: “‘We consider it as sufficient”’ (lit. ‘‘we make it big’’). 
agddarna leu. 

Another one seconds: ‘‘May it be so.’’ yabordak.® 

The loser says: “‘It is so.’’ bordddév.* And he brings the five pitchers of drink which 
are distributed among the attendants. 

WotrF LEsLAU 

Asia Institute, 
New York 


8 Literally ‘‘May it arrive to you.” 
9 Literally “It arrived to me.” 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1950 is open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, 
written up in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original 
research. The second prize is $75, and the third $50. Theses and 
dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible for con- 
sideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
Winning entries become the property of the American Folklore Soci- 
ety; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is included. 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of Dean Hector Lee, chairman 
of the committee selected to judge the contest, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, on or before January 15, 1951. 
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AFS SumMER MEEtTING:—The Summer Meeting of the American Folklore Society 
was held July 28-29 at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, in conjunction 
with the Folklore Institute of America and the Midcentury International Folklore 
Conference. The following program was presented: July 28, Morning Session 
(George Herzog presiding in place of President A. H. Gayton, unable to attend the 
meetings because of illness): “‘A Kentucky Folk Singer Defends His Music,” William 
Ilugh Jansen, University of Kentucky; ‘Lithuanian Ghost Stories from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,” Jonas Balys, Indiana University; ‘“‘Chaucer’s White Paternoster, 
Paradise Lost VIII 559, and a Hebrew Night Prayer,’”’ Leah R. C. Yoffie, St. Louis; 
“A Theory Concerning the Nature of Ballads,’”’ Tristram P. Coffin, Denison Uni- 
versity—Discussant: W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University; ‘‘Acculturation in 
Northern Haiti,’”” George E. Simpson, Oberlin College. Afternoon Session (Frances 
Gillmor presiding): ‘‘Jean Sot as a Type in Folklore and Literature,’’ Calvin Claudel, 
Mississippi State College; ‘‘The Diffusion Pattern of a Japanese Folk Tale,” Hiroko 
Ikeda, Indiana University; ‘Style and Culture: Hawaii,’’ Samuel H. Elbert, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; ‘Some Reflections on Concepts of Folklore,’’ David Bidney, 
Indiana University; “Some Points of View on Swedish Folklife Research,” Sigurd 
Erixson, University of Stockholm; ‘‘The Origin of Jazz,” Alan Lomax, New York 
City; July 29, Morning Session (Stith Thompson presiding): ‘“‘The Use of Folklore 
in the Public Schools,”’ Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; ‘The Breakdown and Rejuvenation of the Folksong-Making Tradition in 
Pittsburgh Since the Civil War,’’ Jacob A. Evanson, Pittsburgh Public Schools; “A 
Gory Garland: North Carolina Songs of the Murderous Lover,” A. P. Hudson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; ‘‘A Type of Unusual Riddle in Liberia,’’ George Herzog, 
Indiana University; ‘Some Effects of Scribal and Typographical Error on Oral 
Tradition,’”’ W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University; ‘‘Why is the ‘Murdered Girl’ 
So Popular?” Arthur Field, Ministry of Welfare of Israel. Afternoon Session (Erminie 
W. Voegelin and Herbert Halpert presiding): ‘“‘The History and Sources of the 
Gotham Tales,’’ Moritz Jagendorf, New York City; ‘‘Patterns in Childlore,’’ Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky; ‘West Asiatic Folk Tales in 
China,”” Wolfram Eberhard, University of California. George E. Simpson read James 
M. Blaut’s paper, ‘‘Notes on the Calypso, a Trinidad Folksong-Type.” 

At the opening session Dean Stith Thompson, Indiana University, gave the address 
of welcome in the absence of President Herman B Wells of Indiana University. Pro- 
fessor George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University, served as toastmaster at the 
dinner meeting on July 28. Featured at this meeting were an address by Dr. Thomas 
B. Noble, ‘‘Navaho Indians: Their Life and Land,” the reading of President Gay- 
ton’s message, and the presentation of the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 
1949 to the winner of the first prize, George W. Boswell, Nashville, Tennessee. Prior 
to Dr. Noble’s talk, Mrs. Noble spoke on an exhibit of Southwestern Indian portrait 
studies. 

The meetings concluded with a picnic at McCormick’s Creek State Park, near 
Bloomington, on Saturday afternoon (July 29), at which the Sacred Harp Singers 
performed. Attendance at the various functions was estimated at well over 100, in- 
cluding several noted foreign folklorists. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION :—The annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association will be held at the University of California, Berkeley, 
California, December 28-30. The sixty-second annual meeting of the American F olk- 
lore Society will be held at the same time. For details, consult the April-June number 


of the Journal (page 237). 


HoosiER FOLKLORE Society :—The Hoosier Folklore Society held its annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the summer meeting of the American Folklore Society at 
Bloomington, Indiana, July 28-29. The following officers were elected: Miss Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Indianapolis, president; W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University, 
vice-president and editor of Hoosier Folklore; Miss Caroline Dunn, Indianapolis, 
Secretary; Warren E. Roberts, Indiana University, treasurer. 


CoLoRADO FOLKLORE SociETy:—At the annual meeting of the Colorado Folklore 
Society, which was held in conjunction with the Western Folklore Conference, July 
13-15, at the University of Denver, the following officers were elected: A. L. Campa, 
University of Denver, president; Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado, vice- 
president; Allen Hubbell, University of Denver, secretary; Mrs. Etholine Aycock, 
Colorado A. & M. College, treasurer. 


OXFORDSHIRE & DistrICT FOLKLORE SociETy:—One of the first regional folklore 
societies to be founded in Great Britain, the Oxfordshire & District Folklore Society, 
has brought out its first and second numbers of the Society’s Annual Record, dated 
October 1949, and October 1950. They are sixteen-page printed bulletins surveying 
folklore activity in the Oxford area. Mr. G. Turville-Petre is chairman, and Miss 
Christina Hole secretary, with headquarters at 291 Iffley Road, Oxford. Member- 
ship is invited. 


Texas FoLKLoreE Society :—Changes in the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Texas Folklore Society, as announced in the April-June number of the Journal (page 
242) are as follows: Substituted papers and titles: Sadie Hatfield, ‘‘The Folklore of 
Plants,” instead of ‘‘Town Jokes’; Merlin Mitchell, ‘‘Tape Recordings from the 
Ozarks,”’ instead of ‘‘Ballads from Arkansas.”’ The paper announced for Alan Saway 
was not given. Papers not previously announced: ‘‘Some Folk Beliefs from Mt. 
Selman, Texas,’’ Elouise Fluth; ‘‘And the Wind Blew,’’ Ghita Brockway; ‘‘Some Folk 
Cures of the Negroes of Bunty Town, Texas,’’ La Verne Harrell; ‘‘Broom Behind the 
Door,” P. M. Brier, Jr. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: John Lee Brooks, Dallas, president; C. L. 
Sonichsen, El Paso, Hermes Nye, Dallas, vice-presidents; Emma Normand, Hunts- 
ville; Eleanor James, Denton; Mrs. John A. Lomax, Dallas, councillors; Marcelle L. 
Hamer, Austin, Treasurer; Mody C. Boatright, Austin, secretary and editor. 


PERSONALIA:—Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, the Society’s chairman of the newly created 
Committee on the Establishment of Regional Folklore Societies, recently made a 
tour in the interest of founding new societies and folklore groups, lecturing in various 
towns in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. He has also been in communication 
with folklorists all over the country, advocating closer working relationships between 
folklore societies and historical associations. Editor of the French Folklore Bulletin, 
and author of numerous books and treatise on folklore, Dr. Jagendorf is now president 
of the New York Folklore Society. 
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COMPILED BY STUART A. GALLACHER 


[After a year’s absence in England, Professor Richard M. Dorson has re. 
turned, and will resume compilation of “Folklore in Periodical Literature,” 
which has been ably conducted since Number 247 by his colleague at Michi- 
gan State College, Professor Stuart A. Gallacher. In the interest of complete- 
ness, readers of the Journal are urged to send bibliographical data to Pro. 
fessor Dorson concerning folklore articles of all kinds appearing in magazines, 
journals, and other kinds of periodicals published in North America. Com- 
munications should be addressed to him at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan.—THE EDITORS.] 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 9, No. 1, January-March, 1950. Pp. 1-32. Violetta Halpert, 
“Folk Cures from Indiana,” pp. 1-12. Joseph Raben, ‘‘The Popular Conception of 
the Devil in Chaucer’s Day,”’ pp. 13-16. Thomas A. Sebeok, ‘‘A Cheremis Auto- 
biography,” pp. 17-24. Louise P. Olsen, ‘‘Four Scandinavian Ghost Stories,” pp. 
25-27. Folklore Institute of America, pp. 27-29. Book Reviews, pp. 29-32. No. 2, 
April-June, 1950. Pp. 33-64. Eddie W. Wilson, ‘‘The Gourd in Hoosier Land,”’ pp. 
33-36. Vance Randolph, ‘‘Tales from the Ozark Hills, pp. 37-48. Louise P. Olsen, 
“‘A Chinese Ghost Story,” pp. 48-49. Zdenek Salzmann, ‘‘An Arapaho Version of 
the Star Husband Tale,” pp. 50-58. Paul G. Brewster, ‘‘The Romance of Quilt 
Names,” pp. 59-62. Book Reviews, pp. 63-64. 

Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 63, No. 248, April-June, 1950. Pp. 129-256. F. J. 
Alcock, ‘‘Canadian Number,” p. 129. The Editors, ‘‘Salute to Marius Barbeau,” 
p. 130. Helen Creighton, ‘‘Folklore of Victoria Beach, Nova Scotia,” pp. 131-146. 
Francois Brassard, ‘‘Le Retour du Soldat et le Retour du Voyageur,”’ pp. 147-157. 
Douglas Leechman, ‘‘Loucheux Tales,” pp. 158-162. Maurice Tremblay, ‘Nous 
Irons Jouer Dans L’Isle,’’ pp. 163-170. Madeleine Doyon, ‘‘Folk Dances in Beauce 
County,” pp. 171-174. Margaret Sargent, ‘“‘Seven Songs from Lorette,”’ pp. 175- 
180. Marius Barbeau, “‘I Dressed Me All in Feathers,’’ pp. 181-184. Alfred Pouin- 
ard, ‘‘Le Folklore Pris Sur Le Vif,’’ pp. 185-191. Marcel Rioux, ‘‘Folk and Folk- 
lore,” pp. 192-198. Marcel Rioux, ed., “‘Contes Populaires Canadiens,” pp. 199- 
230. Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore, p. 230. Sixty-First Annual Meeting of 
the American Folklore Society, pp. 231-237. The Editors’ Page, p. 238. Notes and 
Queries, pp. 239-241. Folklore News, pp. 242-244. Folklore in Periodical Literature, 
pp. 245-249. Reviews, pp. 250-255. Publications Received, p. 256. 

New Mexico Folklore Record, Vol. 4, 1949-1950, Pp. 1-36. ‘A Symposium on William 
Bonney, Alias ‘The Kid’"’: Maurice Garland Fulton, “Billy the Kid in Life and 
Books,” pp. 1-6; Eve Ball, “Billy Strikes the Pecos,” pp. 7-10; W. A. Keleher, 
“In ‘Re’ Billy the Kid,” pp. 11-13; George Fitzbatrick, ‘Biscuits and an Obitu- 
ary,” p. 14; Rose P. White, “Full Many a Flower—” pp. 15-16. Mary C. Wheel- 
wright, ‘‘Notes on Some Navajo Coyote Myths,” pp. 17-19. Lolita Hunting Pooler, 
“Three Spanish Folk Tales,’ pp. 20-22. Reverend Gabino Rendon, ‘‘La Corrido 
De Toros in Las Vegas, New Mexico,”’ p. 23. Abdul Saleem, ‘‘Afghan Proverbs and 
Tales,” pp. 24-27. William J. Wallrich, ‘‘ ‘Christ Man’ Schlatter,” pp. 28-30. 
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Naomi La Verne Hogue, ‘‘The Ghost Town of Knowles,” pp. 31-32. Walter N. 
Simons, ‘‘The Stories of Two Arizona Place Names”’: ‘‘How the Hassayampa River 
Got Its Name,” p. 33; “‘How the Colorado River Turned Red,” p. 33. Juan Rael, 
“New Mexico Folklore Bibliography,” pp. 34-35. Ben Keller, Minutes of The 
Fourth Annual Meeting, p. 36. 

The Record for this issue is accompanied by a New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary, 
Second Collection, Committee Report, May 13, 1950, New Mexico Folklore Society. 
Pp. 1-31. This is a specimen dictionary of several hundred place-names, in mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet form, prepared by the Place-Name Committee of the society, 
Ina Sizer Cassidy, Chairman, and edited by T. M. Pearce. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 6, No. 2, Summer 1950. Pp. 66-128. Lienfung Li, 
“Chinese Trickster Tales,’’ pp. 69-81. Henry W. Shoemaker, ‘‘The Ghost of the 
Buckhorn,” pp. 82-85. Arthur C. Parker, ‘“The Mysterious Underground of Cat- 
taraugus,”’ pp. 85—go. Helen E. Allen, ‘The Jumping Bass of Oak Orchard Creek,” 
pp. 90-95. Dan G. Hoffman, ‘“‘ ‘Lemonade,’ A Children’s Game From New York 
City,” pp. 95-97. Thomas P. Haviland, ‘‘ ‘King Tamany,’ A Song,” pp. 97-98. 
Dorothy Mills Howard, ‘‘Folklore in the Schools,”’ pp. 99-107. Edith E. Cutting, 
“Community Folk Festival of the Triple Cities,” pp. 108-112. Upstate, Downstate, 
pp. 113-125. Book Reviews, pp. 125-127. Contributors, p. 128. Editor's Page, p. 66. 
President's Page, p. 67. 

Ozark Folklore Society, Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1950. Pp. 1-11. “John Gould Fletcher 
(1886-1950),’’ pp. 1-9. Robert L. Morris, ‘‘The Nineteen-Fifty Folk Festival,” 
pp. 10-11. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 1, March 1950. Pp. 1-77. R. S. Boggs, 
“Folklore Bibliography For 1949.’’ No. 2, Pp. 79-142. Vance Randolph, ‘Tales 
From South Missouri,” pp. 79-86. Tristram P. Coffin, ‘‘The Problem of Ballad- 
Story Variation and Eugene Haun’s ‘The Drowsy Sleeper’,’’ pp. 87-96. Paul G. 
Brewster, ‘Folklore Invades the Comic Strips,”’ pp. 97-102. Book Reviews, pp. 103- 
142. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 9, No. 2, April 1950. Pp. 1ro1-199. Claude M. Simpson, Jr., 
“Captain Jim and the Third House,” pp. ro1-110. Wilbur A. Davis, ‘‘Logger and 
Splinter-Picker Talk,”’ pp. 111-123. Branford P. Millar, ‘“‘Eighteenth-Century 
Views of the Ballad,’ pp. 124-135. C. Merton Babcock, ‘‘The Vocabulary of Social 
Life on the American Frontier,” pp. 136-143. William Jones Wallrich, “Some 
Variants of the ‘Demon Dancer’,” pp. 144-146. C. Grant Loomis, ‘‘Traditional 
American Wordplay,” pp. 147-152. Names and Places, pp. 153-157. Notes and 
Queries, pp. 158-165. Folklore in the News, pp. 166-172. Folklore and Folklorists, pp. 
173. Reviews of Books, pp. 174-198. No. 3, July 1950. Pp. 200-293. Henry Winfred 
Splitter, ‘‘New Tales of American Phantom Ships,’’ pp. 201-216. Ensho Ashikaga, 
“The Festival for the Spirits of the Dead in Japan,” pp. 217-228. Cyrus L. Day, 
“Knots and Knot Lore,” pp. 229-256. James N. Tidwell, ‘‘Wellerisms in Alex- 
ander’s Weekly Messenger, 1837-1839,’ pp. 257-262. Names and Places, pp. 263- 
265. Notes and Queries, pp. 266-270. Folklore in the News, pp. 271-275. Folklore 
and Folklorists, pp. 276-278. Reviews of Books, pp. 279-293. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Angadi, Ayana Deva, ‘‘Myth in Motion,’’ United Nations World, Vol. 4 (March 


1950), 25-27. 
Barron, Milton, “A Content Analysis of Intergroup Humor,” American Sociological 
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Review, Vol. 15 (February 1950), 88-94. (Analysis of contemporary humor at 
the expense of Negroes, Jews, and the Irish.) 

Beck, Horace, “Indian Humor,” Pennsylvania Archaeologist, Vol. 19 (July-December 
1949), 54-60. (Humor of the Eastern Woodlands Indians.) 

Bezanson, Walter E., ‘‘“Go Ahead, Davy Crockett!” Journal of the Rutgers University 
Library, Vol. 12 (June 1949), 32-37. (Summarizes Crockett’s Almanac, Philadelphia 
& N. Y., 1846; quotes five of its 18 anecdotes. Cover and two pages are illustrated.) 

“1888 Blizzardmen Cook up New Ones,”’ New York Times, (March 12, 1950), Sec. 
I, p. 71. (Tall tales from veterans of the big blow.) 

Boswell, George, ‘‘Tennessee Folk Songs,’’ The Peabody Reflector, Vol. 23 (May 
1950), 139-140. 

Brewster, Paul G., ‘‘An Ozark Superstition and its World Affinities,’ Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 77-87. 

Brown, Alexander Crosby, ‘‘The Elizabeth Islands Jingle,’’ The American Neptune: 
A Quarterly Journal of Maritime History, Vol. 10 (January 1950), 71-73. (Eight 
versions of a folk-rhyme which names 8 islands south of Cape Cod.) 

Brown, D. F., ‘‘Artist in Carved Pearl,’’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (March 1950), 44-45. 
Bihler, Curt F., ‘‘The Liber de Dictis Philosophorum Antiquorum and Common 
Proverbs in George Ashby’s Poems,’’ PMLA, Vol. 65 (March 1950), 281-289. 
Butterfield, Roger, ‘‘The Folklore of Politics,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 

and Biography, Vol. 74 (April 1950), 164-177. 

Bynner, Witter, “‘Bowery Mose,”’ University of Kansas City Review, Vol. 16 (Spring 
1950), 151-152. (Original poem based on Herbert Asbury’s description of the 
New York City folk hero.) 

Casal, U. A., ‘‘Ramblings in Chinese and Japanese Lore,” Ethnos, Vol. 15 (1950, 
Nos. 1-2), 33-45. 

C. E. G., “Animal Habits and Weather Predictions,’’ American Notes and Queries, 
Vol. 8 (February 1950), 170. 

Chavez, Fray Angelico, ‘‘Aztec or Nahmatl Words in New Mexico Place Names,” 
El Palacio, Vol. 57 (April 1950), 109-112. 

, ‘‘Neo-Mexicanisms in New Mexico Place Names,” El Palacio, Vol. 57 
(March 1950), 67—69. 

“Cihost Miracle,” Newsweek, Vol. 35 (February 20, 1950), 32. 

Clark, N. M., ‘Valley of Mystery,”’ Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 222 (March 25, 
1950), 40-41, 66+. 

de Lagerberg, G., ‘‘Playing Cards Lore,’’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (March 1950), 155. 

Denny, G. G., ‘‘Impressions of Folk Arts,’”’ Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 42, 
(March 1950), 190-193. 

Devoe, Alan, ‘‘Down to Earth: Killdeer! Killdeer!’’ The American Mercury, Vol. 70, 
(April 1950), 480-484. 

, ‘Down to Earth: Sparrow Centenary,”” The American Mercury, Vol. 70, 

(March 1950), 350-354. 

, “Down to Earth: Walking Stick,’’ The American Mercury, Vol. 70, (May 
1950), 596-599. 

Dobie, James Frank, ‘‘Greatest Tracker of the West,’’ Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 
222, (March 4, 1950), 25+. 

Dorson, R. M., “Folklore and Fake Lore,” American Mercury, Vol. 70, (March 
1950), 335-349. 

Dunn, Charles W., ‘Folktales and Saints’ Lives,’’ University of Toronto Quarterly, 
Vol. 29, (January 1950), 200-204. 
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Elliott, Brian, ‘‘The Ballads of Australia,” Pacific Spectator, Vol. 3 (Winter 1949), 
112-123. 

Evans, Berger, ‘‘The Skeptics’ Corner,” The American Mercury, Vol. 70, (April 
1950), 461-464. 

Fiedler, Leslie, ‘‘Montana: Or the End of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Partisan Review, 
Vol. 16 (December 1949), 1239-1248. (An analysis of frontier culture; ‘The 
figure of the Pioneer becomes ever more narrow, crude, brutal; his law is revealed 
as arbitrary force, his motive-power—greed.”’) 


Fowke, Edith, ‘‘Canadian Folk Songs,” Canadian Forum, (November and December 


1949). Reprinted by the Government of Canada, Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, Ottawa, Reprints. No. 81. (9 p.). 

Freeman, Douglas S., ‘‘The Tonic of Southern Folklore,’’ The American Scholar, 
Vol. 19 (Spring 1950), 187-193. 

Green, E. X., ‘‘Navajo Buttons,’’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (March 1950), 46. 

, “Peyote Cult,’’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (March 1950), 142. 

Herman, Louis J., ‘‘Phrase Origins—to be at Loggerheads,’’ The American Mercury, 
Vol. 70 (April 1950), 491. 

Hoffman, Dan G., ‘‘How We Logged Katahdin Stream,’’ Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Vol. 32 (June 25, 1949), 32. (A Paul Bunyan ballad.) 

Holbrook, Stuart, “‘There Was a Man: Wild Bill Hickock,” Esquire, Vol. 33 (May 
1950), 64. 

Hudson, J. Paul, “Appalachian Folk Ways,”’ The Magazine Antiques, Vol. 57 (May 
1950), 368-369. 

Hurn, D., ‘‘Coster Songs,’’ Christian Science Monitor Magazine, (March 11, 1950), 14. 

Hyatt, Donna, ‘Cornish Traditions, Grass Valley, California," Western Humanities 
Review, Vol. 4 (Spring 1950), 94. 

Jones, Louis C., ‘“‘Folk Culture and the Historical Society,’’ Minnesota History, 
Vol. 31 (March 1950), 11-17. 

Kelly, F. C., “‘Montgomery’s Great Glide; Aviation Myth,” Science Digest, Vol. 27 
(April 1950), 81-83. 

Kiely, Frances D., ‘“‘Square Dancing in the Village School,’’ Recreation, Vol. 43, 
(February 1950), 549. 

Kérner, B., ‘‘Nan-Lao-Ch’iian,” Ethnos, Vol. 15 (1950, Nos. 1-2), 46-56. (A flood 
saga from West-China and its effect upon local custom.) 

Lantis, Margaret, ‘Mme. Eskimo Proves Herself an Artist,” Natural History, Vol. 
59 (February 1950), 68-71. 

Lawrence, Jack, ‘‘Legends of the Lusitania,”’ Coronet, Vol. 27 (March 1950), 90-94. 

Lawson, John H., “‘Myth and Money,” Masses and Mainstream, Vol. 3 (April 1950), 
72-82. 

Leach, Joseph, ‘‘Crockett’s Almanacs and the Typical Texan,” Southwest Review, 
Vol. 35 (Spring 1950), 88-95. 

LaBarre, Weston, ‘‘Aymara Folktales,’ International Journal of American Linguis- 
tics, Vol. 16 (January 1950), 40-45. 

Maloney, John, ‘‘The Islands Time Forgot,’ Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 222 (April 
8, 1950), 38-39, 83, 86, 89, 91. (Some pirate lore from the Gayman Islands, British 
West Indies.) 

‘‘Mastersinger of Calypso Songs,’ Time, Vol. 55 (February 27, 1¢50), 27. 

McDavid, Raven I., Jr., ‘The Way We Talk,” New York Times Magazine, (April 
23, 1950), 44, 46-47, 49. (How data is gathered for the Linguistic Atlas.) 
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Merton, T., “Of Saints and Miracles; Review of What Are These Wounds?” News. 
week, Vol. 35 (March 20, 1950), 78. 

“Miracle of El Rio,’’ Newsweek, Vol. 35 (February 27, 1950), 19-20. 

Mitchell, Joseph, ‘‘A Reporter at Large: The Mohawks in High Steel,”” New Yorker, 
Vol. 25 (September 17, 1949), 38-52. (Acculturation of the Mohawks from the 
Caughnawaga Reservation, Que. With the decline of freight canoeing the men 
have become high-steel riveters. Customs and a recipe for Indian corn soup are 
given.) 

Moore, W. Robert, ‘‘Feast Day in Kapingamarangi,” National Geographic Magazine, 
Vol. 97 (April 1950), 523-537. 

Newstead, Helaine, ‘‘Kaherdin and the Enchanted Pillow: an Episode in the Tristan 
Legend,” PMLA, Vol. 65 (March 1950), 290-312. 

Parry, Albert, “American Folk Heroes,” American Heritage, Vol. 1 (Spring 1950), 
3, 72. (Beating the drum for an American type of myth.) 

Paul, Benjamin D., ‘Symbolic Sibling Rivalry in a Guatemalan Indian Village,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 52 (April-June 1950), 205-217. 

Perry, George Sessions, ‘I Farm the Moon,” Country Gentleman, Vol. 120 (April 
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Pomeroy, Earl S., ‘‘The Myth after the Russian Fleet, 1863,’ New York History, 
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Sharp, Mary A., “Folk Art from Norway,” The Magazine Antiques, Vol. 57 (May 
1950), 363-365. (The Norwegian American Historical Museum at Decorah, Iowa.) 

Smith, Roland M., ‘‘The Six Gifts,’’ The Journal of Celtic Studies, Vol. 1 (November 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 
library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 
viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 
or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in 
Progress: 1951" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 

















REVIEWS 





An Analysis of Coeur d'Alene Indian Myths. By Gladys A. Reichard, with a compari- 
son by Adele Froelich. (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, Vol. 41, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: American Folklore Society, 1947. Pp. x+ 218. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


In her analysis of the mythology of the Coeur d’Alene Indians who live in northern 
Idaho, Gladys Reichard includes chapters dealing with style, with cultural reflections 
in the myths, as well as with their diffusion and with the mythological processes 
which they reveal. The major part of the book is devoted to the myths and tales, 
These are classified into four groups, three according to whether the Coeur d’Alene 
transformer, Coyote, or neither appears as a character. The fourth category contains 
tales with historic incidents. 

Each myth is followed by a discussion, written by Adele Froelich, of the similarities 
with myths of other Indian groups in the Northwest. In these comparisons, not 
only other Plateau peoples are included but those of the Northwest Coast as well, 
Miss Froelich is to be commended on the thoroughness of her comparisons and her 
consideration of stylistic similarities as well as those of individual elements, plots, 
and episodes. 

Miss Reichard points out that some of the stylistic features of Coeur d’Alene myths 
are due to morphological characteristics of the language, such as reduplication, which 
are common to Salish dialects. Further study of the way in which the morphological 
devices of a language mold style in folklore would be of great interest. 

One of the features which struck the reviewer is the lack of reflection of the horse 
complex in the tales containing historic incidents, even though the introduction of 
the horse brought with it a marked change in the type of economy. Instead the 
culture reflected throughout the tales is that of the pre-horse period with a heavy 
emphasis on food-gathering, especially of roots. Coeur d’Alene tales also, when 
compared, for example, with those of the Coast Salish of Puget Sound, show little 
concern with the presence of Whites, new diseases, or religions introduced during 
the contact period. Even the occasional elements of White material culture men- 
tioned by Reichard seem few in comparison with the tales of many other Indian 
groups. 

This emphasis on the old Plateau type of culture together with the lack of variation 
noted by Reichard among informants may indicate an essential conservatism as 
characteristic of Coeur d’Alene mythology. 

One of the important contributions of the book is the picture of pre-White culture 
which emerges from the analysis of the myths. Miss Reichard’s use of ethnographic 
materials collected by Teit on the Coeur d'Alene is helpful here in explaining the 
hints found in the myths. 

The detailed comparisons of the myths with those of others in the area reveal 
many similarities of plots between various Northwest Coast peoples and the Coeur 
d’Alene. The folklore affiliations of the Coeur d'Alene, even though these people 
live near the eastern periphery of the Plateau, are with the Northwest area rather 
than the Plains. To the reviewer, this is another indication of the common cultural 
heritage from which both the Northwest Coast and the Plateau have drawn. 

June McCormick COLLINS 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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The Folk Dance Library. By Anne Schley Duggan, Jeanette Schlottmann, and Abbie 
Rutledge. (A. S. Barnes and Co. New York. 1948. Volume I, The Teaching of Folk 
Dance, pp. 116; II, United States and Mexico, pp. 159; III, British Isles, pp. 110; 
IV, Scandinavia, pp. 118; V, European Countries, pp. 160. Illustrations by black 
and white diagrams; figures and maps; colored costume plates; musical examples; 
bibliographies. $3.00 per volume.) 


This time A. S. Barnes, the dance publisher par excellence, has came forth with a 
real splurge—a five-volume series of American and European folk dances. Such a 
comprehensive product is an enterprise for the authors as well as the publishers, and 
it testifies to Miss Duggan’s far-reaching experience in the field, an experience gained 
through teaching and active contact with folk dance groups. The selections vary con- 
siderably as to novelty. The seven French dances form the most welcome addition to 
a literature that has neglected this charming art form. At the other extreme, one may 
question the need for describing for the nth time the Varsovienne, Jarabe Tapatto, and 
their like. 

In its visual aspects it is a decorative, cleancut, even luxurious edition. The most 
commendable feature, and the one of greatest interest to the folklorist, is the back- 
ground summary for each country: history, sociology, geography, folk customs, 
festivals, ceremonial and social dances and their significance. These are written care- 
fully, compactly, and intelligently, reflecting well-organized research in the numerous 
bibliographical references, and adequately fulfilling the objective of mental as well 
as physical benefits from foik dancing. There are few linguistics errors, or misin- 
terpretations, as the ‘“‘primitive dance’’ of ‘Aztec civilization.” (Mexico, p. 102). 
The maps help one to visualize the geographical allusions, though they fall short of 
their purpose by marking cosmopolitan centers instead of the home locations of the 
various dances. The variety of racial characteristics so aptly pointed out in the 
essays is not fully realized in the costume plates, decorative though they may be, nor 
in the black and white drawings. They miss the robust peasant spirit, and fail to 
differentiate Russians, Scandinavians, Indians in the pretty, teen-aged faces. 

The nucleus of the series consists of the descriptions of eighty-three dances all told, 
graded as to difficulty, for teaching, parties, or festivals. They follow the traditional 
method of verbal analysis of each step, with counts and measures referring to the 
music reproduced in the general neighborhood. Huge diagrams and drawings elucidate 
the directions. Careful stylistic injunctions make a valiant attempt to counteract 
flagrancies usually committed by book-taught performers. In addition, characteristic 
terms are defined at the beginning of each volume. The meticulousness and repeti- 
tiousness is doubtless intended as an aid to teachers, to whom also the entire first 
volume is addressed. Actually, however, the verbosity is a drag on the execution. The 
interpretation of the six-page description of the Mexican ‘‘Viejitos’” (pp. 130-135) 
is more laborious and no more illuminating than the same routine described in two 
pages by Mela Sedillo (Mexican and New Mexican Folk Dances [Albuquerque, 1935], 
pp. 19-21). In their unified series, the authors had ample opportunity for devising a 
more efficient system than that which served pioneers, by substituting symbols for 
the many recurrent steps, as hop, polka, etc. (not necessarily a form of notation), and 
by correlating the choreographies and music, in the service of fluent execution and 
stylistic comparisons. Consequently the objectives are realized competently, but 
conservatively. By steering the course tried and true, the choreographers fail to make 
this venture into foreign lands also a venture into new methods. 

GERTRUDE P. KURATH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Juraksamojedische Volksdichtung. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von T. Lehtisalo, 
(Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XC, Helsinki: Suomalais-Ugrilainen 
Seura, 1947. Pp. xii+615. Mk. 800.) 


Lehtisalo recorded these valuable texts in 1911-12 and later (Tundra Yurak- 
Samoyed), and 1914 (Forest Yurak-Samoyed). There are 285 Tundra Yurak-Sa-. 
moyed and Forest Yurak-Samoyed texts, sorted as follows: I. Ursprungssagen. 20 
items; II. Marchenartige Erzahlungen iiber die Entstehung der Geister. 3 items; III. 
Marchenartiges Lied iiber die Entstehung eines Geistes; IV. Erzahlungen und 
Marchen von Tieren. 4 items; V. Erzihlungen und Marchen. 5 items; VI. Kinder- 
mirchen. 3 items; VII. Schwanke. 2 items; VIII. Kimpfe zwischen Menschen und 
Riesen, Bésen Geistern. 9 items; IX. Der Sohn der Alten. 3 items; X. Schamanistische 
und marchenhafte Erzahlungen. 3 items; XI. Schamanistische und miarchenhafte 
Lieder. 5 items; XII. Spuklied; XIII. Marchenhafte Heldenlieder. 6 items; XIV, 
Erzahlende Lieder. 8 items; XV. Erzaihlende Klagelieder. 7 items; XVI. Zauberlieder, 
23 items; XVII. Opfergebete. 10 items; XVIII. Rauschlieder. 25 items; XIX. Ratsel. 
147 items. 

The texts are given in what appears to be a narrow phonetic transcription, with 
German translation below the Samoyed. The author notes that some of his early 
texts have been omitted from the present collection because of various obscurities, 
Criteria controlling punctuation in the Samoyed (later intercalated) are not stated. 
A projected motif-index of Samoyed folk literature materials was left in abeyance 
because of the scarcity of available texts (for Yurak-, Yenissei-, Tavgy-, and Ostyak- 
Samoyed). Lehtisalo used twenty-one informants for the Tundra recordings and four 
for the Forest; names and places are indicated in the preface. A brief section of notes 
appears at the end of the volume. Recording problems are discussed as follows: 

‘‘Was die Unebenheit einiger samojedischen Texte anlangt, habe ich sie absichtlich 
ungeglattet gelassen, weil es keineswegs immer sicher ist, dass sie auf einem Fehlhéren 
beruhen. Erstens ist die Sprache in demselben Zelte in der Regel nicht einheitlich, 
weil das Weib stets aus einem anderen Stamme genommen wird, und weil die verarm- 
ten Leute, unter denen sich am leichtesten ein Gewahrsmann mieten lasst, oft an 
Fischgewdssern oder neben einem Dorfe, wo sich Familien aus verschiedenen Gegen- 
den niedergelassen haben, ansdssig sind. Zweitens kann ein Naturmensch freier als 
die Kulturmenschen sein Sprechen abténen, z.B. sogar durch Verandern der Vokal- 
quantitaten. Und da die Quantitat der langen Vokale im Tundrajurakischen kiirzer 
ist als z.B. im Finnischen, verschwimmt beim fliichtigen Sprechen oft die Grenze 
zwischen den langen und halblangen Vokalen. Ebenso kénnen bei schneller Sprech- 
weise die halblangen Vokale den kurzen nahe kommen, und die Tundrajuraken 
sprechen im allgemeinen ziemlich schnell, bedeutend fliichtiger als z.B. die Wald- 
juraken. Die langen Schlussvokale waren bei einigen Gewdhrsleuten bisweilen sogar 
zu kurzen reduziert, wiahrend umgekehrt der kurze Schlussvokal gelegentlich durch 
Abténung zu einem langen gedehnt werden konnte’’ (p. xi). 

Several foci of attention may be extracted from the above passage, viz.: 1. speech 
differences within the tent as a reflex of Samoyed social structure (exogamy); 2. 
speech varieties and ambiguities (to the investigator) associated with rate of speech 
(sandhi phenomena); 3. contrasting measure of resistance to phonemic leveling by 
“Kultur-’’ and ‘‘Naturmenschen”; 4. Quantification of (presumably phonemic) 
vowel length contrast criteria. Item 3. may be dismissed as not worth present dis- 
cussion; item 4. relates to field difficulties in the hearing and recording (plus phonemic 
interpretation) of various contrasting vowel lengths. Items 1. and 2. pose the problem 
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of contrasting phonemic systems at different speech levels within the tent (e.g. slow 
ys. fast speech, reciprocal speech events between dialect A and dialect B, recitational 
[or other special] speech vs. “ordinary”’ speech, male vs. female speech). Restricting 
attention to vowel length, where phonemic contrasts have been established in terms 
of sequences which represent some speech level or levels (but not all levels) within 
the tent, the following possibilities (among others) emerge: 1. informant’s slow word- 
list dictation yields phonemic pairs; 2. informant’s recitation style yields phonemic 
pairs;! 3. informant’s rapid speech to investigator yields phonemic pairs; 4. inform- 
ant’s speech to other persons of the tent yields phonemic pairs; 5. speech of the 
other persons (if the investigator accounts for the tent or for more than one informant 
in the tent) yields phonemic pairs. The problem outlined here, of identifying contrast- 
ing phoneme sets and distributions within a family group,” presents many practical 
difficulties to the investigator, primarily in the accessibility of data representing 
normal cultural situations. Current interest in ethnolinguistics has been stated as 
a need: ‘‘r. to recognize the linguistic structure of utterances which are part of eth- 
nolinguistic situations; 2. to make detailed observations on how the linguistic ut- 
terance relates to the rest of the cultural situation.’* 
W. D. PRESTON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Folk Song: U. S. A. The 111 Best American Ballads. By John A. Lomax and Alan 
Lomax, with musical settings by Charles Seeger and Ruth Crawford Seeger. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1947. Pp. xvi-+407. $6.00.) 

Folk Songs of Old Vincennes. Edited by Cecilia Ray Berry. French texts collected 
by Anna C. O’Flynn; English versions by Frederic Burget and Libuska Bartusek; 
introduction and notes by Joseph Médard Carriére; melodies collected and har- 
monized by Cecilia Ray Berry. (Chicago: H. T. Fitzsimmons Company, 1946, 
Pp. 95. $2.00.) 

Down in the Valley. By Kurt Weill. Music by Kurt Weill; libretto by Arnold Sund- 
gaard. (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1948. Pp. iv+6. Vocal score $3.00; chorus 
parts, each $.60.) 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin America. Combined catalog of phonograph 
records. (Washington, D. C.: Division of Music; Library of Congress, 1948. Pp. 
v+52. $.10.) 


Folk Song: U. S. A. deserves, in the opinion of this academically-minded reviewer, 
a straight ‘“‘A.’’ While many readers may be saddened by the exclusion of one or 
another favorite it is probably safe to say that the Lomaxes, in making their selec- 
tions, were hurt even more deeply by such necessary omissions; considering the 
enormous scope of American folk song, they deserve commendation for having had 
the hardihood to tackle, with manifest integrity, the tremendous job of choosing 
the 111 “‘best” ballads. The running commentary is served up in the well-spiced 
style which readers of the other Lomax books will recognize and enjoy. The problem 
of musical settings for folk songs is always a tricky one, for the arrangements must 
add to the fullness of the style without falsifying it, yet must employ an instrument, 


1 Differences in recording style depending on the presence of an investigator (foreigner) and 
depending on the investigator’s recording technique may be here subsumed. 

2 This may often break down into the discovery of fluctuating homonyms. In my own dialect 
of English oral and aural do not contrast but under certain circumstances of cultural pressure I 
may find it convenient to make them contrast. 
3C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, “The Scope of Linguistics," AA, 49 (1947), 594. 
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the piano, which few folk songs are designed to fit. In the present volume the Seegers 
have achieved, in a very gratifying manner, that almost impossible end. 

The ballads are classified in eleven groups, the titles of which reveal the tone of 
the entire collection: ‘‘Critters and Chillun’,” ‘When You Go A-Courtin’,” “Swing 
Your Partner,” “Johnny Has Gone for a Soldier,” “Blow, Boys, Blow,” ‘Come All 
Ye Bold Fellers,” ‘Git Along, Little Dogies,” ‘‘The Farmer is the Man,” “Lonesome 
Whistles,” “‘Heroes and Hard Cases,” and ‘‘Deep River."’ Many of the ballads are 
composites, having been clipped-and-pasted by the Lomaxes from innumerable 
versions, yet they hang together and may some day come to be recognized as “stand. 
ard.” 

Folk Songs of Old Vincennes, in contrast to the widely ranging Folk Song: U. S. A., 
is an exhaustive study of a single song-style among an almost-vanished minority 
group in one Indiana town. Mrs. Berry and her collaborators have produced a work 
of genuine scholarship in collecting and publishing what remains of the French folk 
songs that once resounded along the banks of the Wabash. There are thirty-eight 
in the collection, with explanatory notes and English translations; they are arranged 
for voice and piano. 

From the title-page painting by Grandma Moses to the final ‘slow curtain,” 
Kurt Weill’s operetta, Down in the Valley, is delightful. Furthermore, it seems 
very simple, and should be easy to perform adequately; its chief appeal will be to 
high school and college groups, and perhaps to community choral organizations. It is 
folkloristic throughout, and employs in addition to the title song, ‘“The Lonesome 
Dove,” “‘The Little Black Train,” ‘Hop Up My Ladies,” and ‘‘Sourwood Moun- 
tain.’’ The plot is melodramatically tragic, yet the forthright lines of Sundgaard’s 
libretto should effectively prevent any tendency towards burlesque. Down in the 
Valley adheres closely to the spirit of the folk ballad on which it is based; there is 
still enough appreciation of the genre alive in the land to ensure to the operetta a 
considerable degree of success, and it seems likely that performances will serve to 
stimulate still more interest in folk song. 

For record collectors interested in folk song, as well as for folklorists concerned 
with such problems as singing style, the catalog Folk Music of the United States and 
Latin America will serve as an excellent guide for buying or for wishful thinking. 
Listing 107 records (341 titles) grouped into 22 albums, the pamphlet presents the 
cream of the great Library of Congress collections of American folk music. The usual 
price for an album of five twelve-inch records is $8.25, although some of the earlier 
ones list at $7.75. This is not cheap, as compared with commercial albums; yet, 
considering such factors as the comparative unavailability of authentic folk music, 
the expense connected with recording in the field, and the excellent surface quality 
and durability of vinylite pressings such as these, the records are great bargains. All 
albums and most of the single records are accompanied by descriptive leaflets or 
pamphlets with texts and ethnographic notes. 

RIcHARD A. WATERMAN 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


It's an Old Wild West Custom, By Duncan Emrich. (New York: Vanguard Press, 
1949. Pp. xiv+313. $3.00.) 
Duncan Emrich, chief of the Folklore Division of the Library of Congress, has pub- 
lished a new work of which he says in the preface: ‘‘This is not a book of history, of 
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social custom or of folklore. It has something of each but not enough of any to be 
considered a ‘volume’ on those subjects. It is reminiscent and introductory. The 
person who has lived in these states will read it as a book to remind him of a thousand 
things which are not in this book. The person who has never been there will learn 
something, I trust, of the past and present pattern of life and will go on to the reading 
of the great volumes of the West.”’ 

In those words, the author has given a rather fair appraisal of his work and ex- 
pressed a hope certain to be justified, since Emrich writes with a charm and humor 
that will surely entice the reader into proceeding further. He makes the West sound 
fabulous and wonderful, reminding one of the glowing manner that O. O. McIntyre 
used to employ before his death in picturing New York, a warm, rich fairy-tale place. 

Emrich is abetted in his purpose by being gifted with an easy, literary style moving 
effortlessly along, graceful as aspen leaves dancing on the high slopes that have 
cradled this lusty, energetic, ironic life Emrich loves and recreates delightfully. He has 
chosen to present his material under such intriguing chapter headings as ‘‘To Boom 
and Bust,” ‘‘To Tell Tall Tales,” ‘To Gather at the Saloon,”’ ‘‘To Raise Hell,” ‘“‘To 
Admire the ‘Ladies’,”’ ‘‘To Die With Their Boots On,”’ ‘‘To Hoax the World,”’ ‘‘To 
Sing of the Mines,’”’ ‘‘To Respect Tommy-Knockers,” ‘‘To Run Their Irons,"’ ‘‘To 
Quiet the Dogies,’’ (containing some fine criticism), or ‘“‘To Talk Their Own Lan- 
guage,” each one, a treasure trove for the folklorist. 

Emrich’s breezy comments and sly anecdotes flit blithely about the Rocky Moun- 
tain West. He offers material gathered from Arizona to Montana but the great bulk 


_ of his collection comes from either Nevada or Colorado, in both of which states he has 


spent considerable time, visiting in the former and teaching in the latter for two years 
prior to World War ITI. Often what he tells could be related equally well of one place 
as of another, viz., 

“The casual manner in which whiskey has always been accepted is enshrined in a 
story widely current in the West and told of every camp from the Mexican border to 
the Canadian line. 

“Two miners standing on the boardwalk of their booming camp, eyed with satisfac- 
tion a string of eleven mules bringing in supplies. The first ten mules packed two kegs 
of whiskey a piece, and the miners were high in their praise of the sensible merchant 
importing this necessity. They turned their attention then, with open-mouthed 
astonishment, to the eleventh mule, also burdened. ‘Now what in hell does he think 
we're going to do with all that flour’!”’ 

Places in the West, Emrich says, were described as being ‘‘a thousand miles from 
hay and grain, seventy miles from wood, fifteen miles from water, and only twelve 
inches from hell.’’ 

Folklorists are sure to delight in Emrich’s book, but historians may not be so 
happy, for the author never lets a good story or his predilections in regard to the 
West (Virginia City being his favorite spot) step aside for such mundane considera- 
tions as facts if the two conflict. Yet, despite a certain casualness in this regard, the 
total effect is to present the lively, boisterous West with greater truth and with a 
warmer perspective than more literal books have achieved. And for any reader in- 
terested in the folklore of the West, no matter what phase, It’s an Old Wild West 
Custom can be rated a must. 

CAROLINE BANCROFT 
Randell School, 
Denver, Colorado 
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A Harvest of World Folk Tales. Edited by Milton Rugoff. Illustrations and decorations 
by Joseph Low. (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii+743. $3.95.) 


This large volume is an anthology of 192 folk tales from nineteen areas, African, 
American, American Indian, Arabian and Turkish, Chinese, Egyptian, English, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Indian, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Latin American, 
Russian, Scandinavian, and Spanish. The compiler’s criteria for selection were 
readability, variety, and interest to the mature mind but likewise suitability for the 
whole family. Selections represent either direct reprints from primary collections (ex. 
cept for the omission of episodes which would make the stories unsuitable for the 
whole family) or adaptations made by Mr. Rugoff or previous compilers from such 
collections. Included are an index of sources, editions, and translators; and brief 
forewords about narration by the compiler to precede the whole collection and each 
areal grouping. The professional folklorist will be interested in the book only to satisfy 
his curiosity as to what has been selected as likely to appeal to the lay reader. It will 
not, incidentally, satisfy a need which professors giving college courses on folklore 
may also feel for a ‘folklore reader’’ for students—an anthology of selections repre- 
sentative of the themes, styles, and genres peculiar to each major mythological area 
of the world. 

KATHARINE LUOMALA 
University of Hawait, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Folk-Lore of Chios. By Philip P. Argenti and H. J. Rose. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+1199. 87 figures; index. $25.00.) 


So much has been written on Greek folklore, it is somewhat surprising to consider 
that this study of Chios is the first comprehensive survey of a definite region of mod- 
ern Greece. The island of Chios, located on the west coast of Asia Minor provides an 
interesting starting point for intensive regional studies. Important in antiquity both 
as a commercial and cultural center, it was famous for its school of epic poets who 
claimed descent from Homer. In more recent times it was under both Genoese and 
Turkish rule before finally returning to Greek control in 1912. We have, therefore, an 
island that was not only an important center of early Greek culture, but one which 
was subjected to intensive influences from diverse sources. It is, then, particularly 
interesting to observe what persists from the earlier Greek tradition as well as to 
discover the extent of the modificaton of this tradition by known periods of foreign 
political control. 

In each section of this extensive two-volume work, the authors comment wherever 
possible on the origin of traits. The themes of the folk tales, analyzed in terms of Stith 
Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk Literature, can be fitted readily into broader dis- 
tributional studies. The authors are not, however, attempting to give an exhaustive 
enumeration of all folk tales, or any similar aspect of culture, but rather to present 
an adequate sample of this material. It is concluded on the basis of broad coverage 
that despite all changes in population, government and religion, the general pattern of 
Chian country life has not altered very much since antiquity. Perhaps in the past our 
attention has been focussed upon Greek city dwellers rather than upon the peasants 
and villagers for though city life has changed markedly, the rural population is similar, 
both in material and nonmaterial aspects of life, to that of classical times. Despite the 
Chian proximity to the Asiatic mainland and actual political control, Turkish in- 
fluence is relatively slight and Genoese influence only somewhat more important. 
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Chios is still a typically Greek community, more dependent for its characteristics 
upon its own native development than on anything imported from abroad. 

The scope of the report, since it is obviously a major contribution to the field of 
folklore as studied by European scholars, is also of considerable interest. Their field of 
interest is indicated by the following quotation: 


The day has long passed when folklore consisted of a collection of ‘“‘popular super- 
stitions,” set forth as curiosities for the amusement of the enlightened. To a consider- 
able extent in this country and more fully among continental scholars of several na- 
tions it is realized that it does and should include an account of the daily life of the 
people, and the material, including the economic, circumstances under which they 


live (p. 52). 


In keeping with this objective, the study of Chios comes close to being a conventional 
ethnographic description of the rural areas of this island, though with a far richer 
documentation of folk customs and beliefs. The first portion of the study deals with 
the occupations of the islanders and gives meticulous descriptions of the tools used in 
their varied activities. As in subsequent sections of this report, the material is de- 
scribed according to the major geographic regions of the island. In the presentation of 
beliefs and customs revolving around the life cycle of the individual, the functional 
interpretation of the material shows the kinship of their approach to a contemporary 
anthropological analysis. Beyond this, we do find sections on proverbial sayings, 
riddles, songs and games, wishes and greetings, curses and oaths and a series of ap- 
pendices on material such as costume and weather sayings. 

The authors, of course, are well qualified for such a project. Philip P. Argenti has 
an impressive list of publications on this island to his credit, while H. J. Rose is widely 
known through an extensive series of books on classical subjects. Material previously 
available only in Greek is brought together in this voluminous publication which can 
serve as an excellent example of a scientific approach to the study of folklore. 

Davip A. BAERREIS 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect. By Lorenzo Dow Turner. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xi+317. $7.50.) 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the extent of African influences on the 
Gullah dialect of English spoken by the Negroes of the islands and coastal area of 
Georgia and North Carolina. On the basis of previous studies, the generally accepted 
opinion had been that voiced by Krapp that ‘“‘not a single detail of Negro pronuncia- 
tion or Negro syntax can be proved to have other than an English origin.’’ The new 
material brought to bear on the problem as the result of the author’s researches reveal 
the existence of a far larger number of words of African origin than was previously 
realized, as well as phonetic and syntactic influences. It also opens up an unsuspected 
chapter of Negro influences in the matter of personal names. In spite of occasional 
weaknesses in detail, an impressive case is made. It is certain, that with the appear- 
ance of this study, the traditional statements regarding the virtual absence of Negro 
elements in Gullah can no longer be made. 

The following criticism of details strengthens rather than weakens the author's 
case. In the list of personal names, a number of possible explanations of ali is given. 
Surely it is simply the Arabic ali: ‘Ali,’ the name of a celebrated relative and con- 
temporary of Mohammed and common as a personal name in all Moslem countries. 
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It occurs among the Hausa with the very same tonal pattern as that recorded here 
among the Gullahs. 

The phrase /a ila, as an expression of astonishment is not to be translated ‘Oh 
God.’ It means ‘there is no God’, as part of the well-known formula ‘‘There is no God 
but Allah and Mohammed is His prophet.” 

Under the proper name Malinke, this language is declared to be a Mande-fy 
language. It belongs to the other great branch of the Mandingo group, the Mande-tan. 

The personal name Manzo is not starred as an attested personal name. It is actually 
found in use among the Hausa, where it is also the name of a bori spirit. ; 

Among words used in ordinary Gullah conversation, the case for the African origin 
of budi in the meaning ‘goat’ would have been established if almost any Bantu 
language had been cited than those from which all of Turner's citations are drawn, 
In fact, the proto-Bantu reconstruction of ‘goat’ is *m-budi. 

The Arabic derivation of Sawt, ‘a religious dance’ is untenable. I do not know where 
the Arabic form is drawn from, but it does not occur in Lane’s monumental lexicon or 
any other Arabic lexicographical source with which I am acquainted. Neither is it 
semantically plausible, if genuine. 

In spite of these and other detailed criticisms that might have been made, the 
study is a highly significant contribution both for acculturation problems in general, 
and for the specific operations of a linguistic substratum. 

JosErH H. GREENBERG 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


The Cherokee Nation. By Marion L. Starkey. (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 
xiv+335+vi. Index; bibliography; illustrations. $3.50.) 


This book is far less a study of the Cherokee than it is an account of various mis- 
sionary activities among these people during the years of their forced removal from 
Georgia. As a history, it adds little of value to the scholarly accounts of such author- 
ities as Grant Foreman. Miss Starkey quotes widely from ‘‘the files of The Cherokee 
Phoenix; the papers of the American Board of Foreign Missions and their derivative, 
the Missionary Herald; and the Payne Manuscripts”; but her volume contains not a 
single reference to Swanton. 

As is to be expected, the book is full of sentimentality and pious platitudes. For 
example, when she treats of two missionaries who allowed themselves to be jailed as 
a futile protest against Georgia’s removal program, Miss Starkey feels impelled to 
write: ‘‘The Christian God was a merciful God; he had sent his saints to live among 
the Cherokees in their need; he had sent Paul and Silas.”’ (p. 145) 

The Cherokee Nation throws light on the trials and tribulations of numerous mis- 
sionaries who were harmed in varying degrees by the same forces that wrecked the 
Cherokee. However, the book’s contribution to folklore and anthropology is neg- 
ligible. 

MiscHa TITIEV 
University of Michigan, 
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